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INTRODUCTION 


Tus book affords an excellent example of 
the light which may be thrown on a large 
problem by a scrupulous examination of a small 
portion of the field. The problem—and there 
1s none graver—is that of the unemployed boy. 
Every school term thousands of boys leave 
school at the age of fourteen and are thrown 
upon the labour market. They do not attend 
evening classes or continuation schools or 
juvenile unemployment centres, nor are they 
enrolled in any club. Some of them find good 
jobs. A large number drift into casual blind- 
alley employment, in work to-day, out of work 
to-morrow. Many remain wholly unemployed. 
The moral and physical wastage which proceeds 
is a dark blot on our civilization. It is our 
duty to remove it. 

The area covered by the present enquiry is a 
portion of Bermondsey, a poor London region, 
but unhappily not without its compeers in pov- 
erty. What is here revealed is serious enough, 
for we discover that in this area at least half 
the period of adolescence is spent in idleness 
and neglect. Even if conditions elsewhere were 
only half as bad as they are in Bermondsey 
the situation would still be deplorable. 

For we must remember that it is during 
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this period of life that the industrial character 
of the future citizen is formed. Is he to be 
keen, alert, self-respectful, considerate to others, 
unsparing of himself? Or is he to be slack, 
careless, rough, regardless of any decent 
standard and incapable of an honest day’s 
work? The answer to this question will, in 
most cases, be determined by the forces which 
play upon the boy’s life when, at the age of 
fourteen, the stimulus and direction of school 
are abruptly withdrawn. Unemployment 
coupled with educational neglect undermines 
many a character which might otherwise have 
been proof against the temptations and trials 
of early manhood, so that in only too many 
cases the unemployed of to-day becomes the 
unemployable of to-morrow. 

Under any system there will always be boys 
who will find difficulty in obtaining employ- 
ment. There are cripples, the half-wits, the 
dunces. But who can doubt but that a vast 
amount of moral and physical wastage is now 
permitted to proceed among our boys which, 
under a better social and educational organisa- 
tion, could be effectively checked? After ex- 
amining various remedies the writers of this vol- 
ume come to the same conclusion as was reached 
by the Minister who passed the Education Acts 
of 1918 and 1921 and recommend the estab- 
lishment of part-time continuation schools for 
boys between the ages of fourteen and eighteen. 

This indeed is the only remedy. Evening 
schools, secondary schools, juvenile unemploy- 
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ment centres, central schools only touch the 
fringe of the problem. If the best is to be 
obtained from the population of this country, 
if human capital is not to be prodigally wasted, 
we must come to some system under which 
learning is not suddenly stopped at fourteen 
but continued, and woven alike into the empty 
day of the unemployed and the working day of 
the employed adolescent. The school teacher 
who objects on the ground that thirty hours a 
week are better than eight or fifteen, the trade- 
unionist who objects because he wishes to 
see full-time secondary education for all, the 
economizer who objects because he wants to 
save the rates, the employer who objects because 
he shrinks from the initial trouble of arranging 
for time off, these critics obstruct the only prac- 
tical step to reach the solution upon a national 
scale of the great educational problem of democ- 
racy—the adjustment of the claims of industry 
and education during the period of adolescence. 

On paper indeed the problem is already 
solved, for under the terms of our present 
educational law young persons may be required 
to attend day continuation schools for a period 
which averages out at eight hours a week for 
forty weeks of the year. ‘The authors of this 
book demand fourteen hours, a figure approxi- 
mating to the average attendance of the seven 
thousand boys and girls who are now to'theirgreat 
profit voluntarily attending day continuation 
schools in the administrative county of London. 

Pending the full development of such schools 
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the authors suggest methods for strengthening 
the juvenile unemployment centres. They 
recommend that the unemployment insurance 
age should be extended downwards to the 
actual school-leaving age, that all juveniles in 
attendance at an unemployment centre before 
they are eligible for benefit should be credited 
with insurance premiums, and that the centres 
should be administered by the Board of 
Education and treated as a definite part of the 
educational system. 

Opinions may differ as to whether it is 
desirable to spend much energy in the improve- 
ment of the juvenile unemployment centre, 
which is admittedly an imperfect and unsatis- 
factory palliative. What is important is that 
an ever-increasing share of the national attention 
should be devoted to the development of a 
system under which the transition from educa- 
tion to industry will not be abrupt as it now is 
but graduated, so that the idea of continuous 
self-improvement may be perpetuated through 
adolescence and that boys and girls may no 
longer be allowed to waste themselves through 
lack of a disinterested and guiding hand at a 
dangerous period of life. 

It is because this volume, founded on a first- ~ 
hand study of the facts and statistics relating 
to the employment of boys in a poor London 
neighbourhood, is a vigorous call to operate 
more fully our existing educational law, that I 
cordially invite its perusal. 


H, A. L, FISHER, 


AUTHORS’ NOTE 


In making even so small a book as this there 
have been many helpers. We wish here to 
express the thanks we owe to certain officers of 
the Ministry of Labour and of the London 
County Council and head masters of Juvenile 
Unemployment Centres. To Miss Hooker 
and other residents of the ‘Time and Talents 
Settlement ” we are particularly grateful for 
a work full of laborious detail. Above all, 
we have to thank those of our friends in 
Bermondsey who are boys, and are, or were a 
few months since, unemployed. 

Thanks of a different kind but no less sincere 
are due to the Executive Committee of the 
Federation of Residential Settlements, which 
has encouraged the production of this book as 
a first step in a policy designed to throw light 
on facts of the kind which are most clearly seen 
in those drab and disregarded areas where 
Settlements properly are placed. 
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REASONS FOR ENQUIRY 


Juvenite Unemployment is a new social 
problem in Great Britain, a fresh addition to 
an unpleasant family already distressingly 
numerous. It has come into existence under 
the eyes of a generation which has been too 
busy grappling with difficulties known before 
the War, but aggravated since, to take proper 
account of this new trouble. New-though it 
is, itis not simple. It is a tangle in which are 
involved threads of the older, unsolved pro- 
blems of general -unemployment and juvenile 
labour. It is acted upon by, and in its turn 
reacts upon, these older problems. But in 
many ways it is distinct, and, to a large extent, 
it can be isolated. 


Alarming Figures 


If figures, however impressively quoted, 
could carry conviction, the statement that in 
the summer of 1923 there were 40,000 boys 
and girls out of work in London, and 200,000 
in the country as a whole, might have secured 
in 1923 decisions which in 1924 are still under 
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discussion. But the country was either in- 
credulous, or bewildered by figures which to 
be significant required comparative treatment. 
It has continued to blunder on from one tem- 
porary scheme to another. The best inten- 
tioned plans have gone awry because no per- 
manent policy lay behind them. 


Social Intelligence 


From the angle of the boys and girls primar- 
ily concerned it has been impossible to watch 
the course of events without impatience and 
exasperation. Yet, if it be true that “‘ in public 
affairs things are nearly always as stupid as 
they seem,” it is fortunately also true that the 
things would seldom seem so stupid if those 
responsible for handling the affairs in question 
were able to rely on a better system of social 
intelligence. First-hand knowledge of human 
facts is what politicians and administrators 
need—and sometimes ask in vain. ‘Those who 
have that knowledge far too often keep it to 
themselves. ‘The “social workers” of the 
country are, perhaps more than anyone else, 
responsible for allowing the problem of juvenile » 
unemployment to drag its weary length through 
four destructive years, for, although they are 
responsible for much of the demand that some- 
thing should be done, they have done little 
to indicate what that something should be. 
Those who in Westminster and Whitehall rule 
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the destinies of Bermondsey’s and Birming- 
ham’s youngsters have a right to ask those 
youngsters’ adult friends for less vague clamour 
and a good deal more definite assistance. This 
book started with an enquiry undertaken to 
find out certain facts. It developed into an 
exploration of the way out of a position which 
enquiry showed to be more serious and more 
muddled than it seemed at first sight. 

The enquiry was made in November, 1923, 
when juvenile unemployment, as measured by 
published figures, was declining. The peak 
had been reached in 1921.’ The curve was 
falling throughout 1923. In the spring of 
1924 it reached its lowest level. Since then it 
has tended to rise. It is now clear that the 
problem is not one to be grappled with only 
in times of exceptional depression. Under 
present arrangements for education and present 
conditions of juvenile employment it seems 
likely to be permanent. 

We have tried to show, for a very limited 
area, what a given juvenile unemployment 
figure really means when interpreted. The 
only method open to us was to take re- 
presentative samples from the young life of 
the district in which we live. We have set 
these samples against the only available pub- 
lished figures, the “‘ Live Registers’’ of the 
Juvenile Employment Exchanges, to interpret 
the latter quantitatively, and so to show what 
volume of juvenile unemployment is indicated 
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by a given Live Register figure. We have 
used them also to give a qualitative interpreta- 
tion to these figures, to show what they mean 
in terms of human development and human 
waste. 

By these means we hope to have contributed 
something beyond the mere ascertainment of 
the facts of juvenile unemployment at a given 
time in a given area. If we have succeeded 
in showing what a given Live Register figure— 
that of November, 1923—really meant, quanti- 
tatively and qualitatively, this should help to 
show what lies behind each monthly figure as 
it appears. As the figure alters, juvenile un- 
employment changes in degree but not in kind. 
To understand its nature rather than its varia- 
tions is the first step to effective action. 

To attempt an interpretation of the facts on 
these lines was our original intention. But we 
have found ourselves forced to go further. 
The knowledge which our enquiry gave us of 
the nature of the problem and of the mischief 
done by temporising has compelled us to think 
of prevention as well as of remedies. We hope 
that others, who already realise the importance 
of the problem will, even if they disagree with 
the particular measures propounded, recognise 
that a sound solution cannot be found without 
exploring wide fields of elementary education 
and industrial training. 


1'The Live Register figure is that published monthly by 
the newspapers as the latest Unemployment Return. 


II 
NATURE OF THE ENQUIRY 


ALL enquiries into social ills seem to fall into 
one of twoclasses. ‘There is the large extensive 
enquiry, which lays under contribution Reports 
of Royal Commissions, tomes of official statistics 
and the evidence of experts, that so the problem 
may be shown in all its parts and magnitude. 
There is also the intensive enquiry, which aims 
at distinguishing the trees rather than describ- 
ing the forest. Some problems require one 
kind of enquiry rather than the other, but most 
problems require both. An extensive enquiry 
into the problem of Unemployment among 
Boys, and a comprehensive report would be 
of immense value. But such an enquiry 
would have to be undertaken by a body with 
large resources, and, even then, there is danger 
that its report would be delayed by the size 
of its task. The first need seems to be for a 
quick examination of the facts, and the early 
formulation of a policy which will prepare the 
way for a permanent system. 


Personalising the Problem 
That our enquiry was a small one is due 
5 B 
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partly to the fact that we could not, if we would, 
carry out a large one, and also very largely to 
the patent need for emphasising the personal 
and individual factors in the problem. The 
temptation to sentimentalise about childhood 
and youth is real. But we think that the 
problem can be personalised without being in 
any way sentimentalised, and that the clear 
understanding which must precede a solution 
cannot be reached except through that realism 
which takes into account the facts of industry 
and the facts—no less persistent—of youthful 
human nature. A country which depends on 
industry for its existence is performing a duty 
to industry as well as to higher things, if it 
protects childhood and youth from the blind 
forces of overemployment, misemployment and 
unemployment. The boy is not made for 
industry, but he is going to live by industry, 
and industry will be dependent in the long run 
on his personal fitness and character. If at 
any time and at any place (and all the more if 
for a considerable time over the whole country), 
the personal fitness and character of boys is 
being injured, the results of this injury will 
show themselves in the weakened efficiency of 
at least a whole generation. ‘This is, indeed, 
so obvious that it would be hardly worth putting 
down were not the present failure to deal 
firmly with the problem some proof of a wide 
ignorance of, or indifference to, the mischief 
which is at present being done. 
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A Poor London Borough 


Our reason for taking the Metropolitan 
Borough of Bermondsey as the field of our 
enquiry must also be explained. Our first 
reason is that Bermondsey is the place we know 
best. Subsidiary to this, there is the considera- 
tion that many other people do not know 
Bermondsey. It is woefully easy, in Maida 
Vale, Mayfair, or even decent dormitory 
suburbs, to live out of contact with the actual 
effects of unemployment on boy life. In 
Bermondsey the effects are clearly shown, and 
as we see them we remember that they ought 
to be known to others who have not our 
opportunities, 

The problem of Bermondsey is in part the 
problem of London. ‘The general conditions 
of life in the Borough make the position more 
acute than it may be elsewhere, but the facts 
which here appear on the surface are to be 
reckoned with wherever boys are let drop 
between school and absorption into industrial 
life. 

The material which we have used has been 
derived from four main sources :— 


(1) The Juvenile Employment Exchange. 

(2) The After-Care System of the Ele- 
mentary Schools. 

(3) The Juvenile Unemployment Centres 
in the area. 
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(4) A group of Boys’ Clubs (The Oxford and 
Bermondsey Club) which attempt to 
cater for some of the needs of boys 
between the ages of 14 and 18. 


Fuvenile Employment Exchanges 


The Juvenile Employment Exchange is a 
section of the Bermondsey Employment Ex- 
change, which, like all Employment Exchanges 
in London, is maintained and managed by the 
Ministry of Labour. Established originally to 
place juveniles in suitable work; the duty of 
administering the Unemployment Insurance 
Acts has been added to it. Since April, 1924, 
its responsibilities and duties have been more 
closely defined by the decision of the L.C.C. 
to have no further responsibility for industrial 
after-care, a change to which we refer more 
fully at a later stage. In practice, effective 
working means much canvassing of employers, 
visits to schools and many interviews with 
juveniles and parents anxious for advice. Up 
to 1914 the Exchange catered for boys and 
girls between 14 and 17. The upward limit 
is now raised to 18. Contact with the schools 
is made by the attendance of an Exchange 
officer at School-leaving Conferences, and the 
subsequent transmission of an official form, 

The staff of the Juvenile Exchange now 
consists of a Secretary (technically a Juvenile 
Employment Officer, with an immense number 
of clerical and administrative duties), a Juvenile 
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Employment Officer whose work lies mainly 
outdoors, one established clerk and two tem- 
porary clerks. Former gross understaffing 
has, since April of this year, been to some 
extent remedied. 


School After-Care. 

The After-Care System of the Elementary 
Schools was, prior to April, 1924, maintained by 
voluntary workers organised by paid officials 
under the control of the L.C.C. Actually it 
was only part of the Care-Committee system 
which deals with school meals, medical inspec- 
tion and several other matters of moment 
during school life. The Care-Committee 
Organiser is an official charged with the duty 
of finding and supervising voluntary workers 
for the Care Committees in Bermondsey and 
the neighbouring borough of Southwark. 

Hitherto, in so far as these voluntary workers 
are available and can spare time from other 
work for after-care, they have endeavoured to 
keep in touch with boys and girls from the 
time of leaving school until they reach manhood 
or womanhood. With the ending of the 
L.C.C.’s responsibility for after-care, the posi- 
tion of these workers is undefined, unofficial 
and, to a large extent, irregular (see further, 
Chapter X). 

Juvenile Unemployment Centres 


The Juvenile Unemployment Centre is con- 
trolled by the Education Committee of the 
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L.C.C., which up till March, 1924, paid 25 per 


cent. of the cost and received the remaining 
75 per cent. from the Ministry of Labour. 
The Government then decided that from 
1 April the Ministry of Labour should bear 
the whole of the approved expenditure. As 
in other parts of London, the Juvenile Un- 
employment Centre is under the same principal- 
ship as the (Voluntary) Day Continuation 
School. The Southwark and Bermondsey 
Juvenile Unemployment Centre is housed, as 
is also the corresponding Voluntary Day Con- 
tinuation School, partly at Pastor’s College at 
the Elephant and Castle, about two miles from 
the Bermondsey Employment Exchange, and 
partly at Herold’s Institute, a few hundred 
yards away. Juveniles go to one or the other 
of the two buildings, according to the part of 
the borough in which they live. 


Boys’ Clubs 


The Boys’ Clubs are purely voluntary both 
in membership and management, 


III 
CONTRIBUTORY PROBLEMS 


InTo the main contributory problems, unem- 
ployment and boy labour, it is not necessary 
here to enter at length. Their bearing on 
the subject of our inquiry must, however, be 
indicated, because in the particular area dealt 
with by us both are in normal times acute, and 
the new problem is therefore aggravated. 


Casual Labour and Family Earnings . 


In the families of unskilled and casual 
labourers, that is in most families of waterside 
Bermondsey, the pressure on young people to 
earn as soon as possible and as much as possible 
is always severe. Where the earnings of the 
head of the family are either low or irregular 
or both, the reaching of school-leaving age by 
the elder children is an economic event of the 
first importance. For the first time since the 
family as a unit of society was created by the 
marriage of the parents, an element of stability 
enters into the family budget. The elder 
children of such a family bear the brunt of 
the erratic housekeeping and haphazard family 
habits which casual labour makes inevitable. 

11 
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The younger children benefit to some extent 
through the increased stability given the family 
by the earnings of the elder brothers and sisters. 

It is easy to blame waterside parents for 
their eagerness to get their children away 
from school as quickly as possible and for 
their encouragement of the natural tendency 
to take the “ biggest shilling ” offered for work 
of a blind-alley character. But parents who 
have battled through fourteen years of struggle 
against constantly increasing difficulties, whose 
own vitality is lowered by the cares of a growing 
family in a home which gets no bigger on an 
income which, if anything, becomes. more 
uncertain, are led to regard their fourteen- to 
eighteen-year-old children primarily as wage- 
earners by considerations as forceful as they 
are varied. ‘To such parents the unemploy- 
ment of children when they are of an age to 
earn is a disaster which adds the last straw 
to an already intolerable burden. That boys 
and girls should be compelled by the poverty 
of their families to take blind-alley jobs and 
to sacrifice any chances they may have of 
acquiring the skill of a trade is as deplorable 
as ever. ‘That side of the picture must not be 
forgotten when attention is being drawn to 
the other. But that is the general problem 
of boy (and girl) labour. We have touched 
on it only to show that the factors which make 
it at all times especially acute in Bermondsey, 
and places of similar social character, operate 
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also to make unemployment among boys par- 
ticularly a hardship when it affects families 
living in the area covered by our enquiry. It 
is inevitable also that where family circum- 
stances exert special pressure on young people 
to earn, those young people will prefer to take 
almost any work rather than be left unemployed. 
It thus becomes probable, as soon as the pro- 
blem is stated, that, if an effective remedy is to 
~ be found, it must be compounded so as to 
touch the conditions of boy-employment as well 
as of boy-unemployment. 

It does not necessarily follow that the amount 
of unemployment among boys will be greater 
in Bermondsey than in more prosperous areas. 
In so far as trade depression is felt most severely 
by skilled trades and in clerical occupations the 
opposite may be the case. But, on the whole, 
it seems likely that when work is scarce, it 
goes rather to better-fed and better-dressed 
boys living in better-to-do areas, a larger pro- 
portion than usual of whom thus get into 
rougher jobs which, normally, would be taken 
by boys from a poor district. 


Adult Unemployment 


Of the problem of unemployment in general 
need be said here only that, where a family is 
affected by the unemployment of its head, the 
unemployment of other potential wage-earners 
becomes even more serious, and that the vicious 
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circle by which unemployment leads to the 
weakening of both capacity and desire to work 
is even more apparent in its effects on adoles- 
cents than on adults. A boy of 16 who has 
been two years idle is not only a boy who has 
been idle : he is a boy who has acquired habits 
of idleness which may never be overcome. 


Boys and Girls 


Before we pass on to the facts which our 
enquiry has elicited two short explanations 
should be made. The first is that, although 
we speak of the unemployment of adolescents 
in general, that is of girls as well as of boys, we 
have dealt only with boys in our enquiry. 
The reason for this is that we have no special 
facilities for finding out the facts of unemploy- 
ment among girls. Moreover, although the 
pressure of family circumstances towards earn- 
ing is in Bermondsey as heavy on girls as on 
boys, girls out of work do, in fact, find oppor- 
tunities of domestic usefulness which are not 
given to or taken by boys. Incidentally, we 
are glad to avoid the domestic service issue, 
which is so constantly raised by people who fail 
to realise that domestic servants are not bred 
in homes which are overcrowded and dis- 
integrated by casual labour and unemployment, 
None the less, it is as necessary to know the 
facts of girl-unemployment as of boy-unemploy- 
ment, and to desire a remedy. 
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Bermondsey and Elsewhere 


The second explanation concerns the applica- 
bility of anything we have to say to the country 
as a whole. We have attempted to turn a 
spot-light—of small power maybe—on a section 
of urban life. The solution of the problem 
must be national, if only because local bound- 
aries do not contain the forces which create 
the problem. We believe, however, that the 
problem in the main, if not altogether, is one 
of the towns. Of its extent in rural areas we 
have no information. If it exists at all in such 
areas, the treatment to be applied there will 
necessarily be different from that given in great 
towns and urban districts. 

We can now turn to the statement of the 
facts which our enquiry has produced, with the 
prefatory warning that readers who find all 
statistics intolerably tedious should omit the 
next few chapters. 


IV 
THE EXTENT OF THE PROBLEM 


The Number of ‘‘ Working Boys’ 


Tue total of boys under 18 and over 14 
living in the Borough of Bermondsey in June, 
1921, was, according to the Census Return, 
4,743. Of this number 3,797 were returned 
as ‘‘ occupied,”’ but it is important to note that 
‘‘ occupied ”’ does not necessarily mean in work 
at the time of making the Return. The total 
number of adults who declared themselves as 
unemployed is very much smaller than the 
number of persons known to be out of work 
at the time, and it is fair to assume that boys 
as well as men put themselves down as being 
of a certain occupation even though temporarily 
out of a job. A van-boy or clerk is none the 
less a van-boy or clerk for being an out-of- 
work van-boy or clerk. ‘This point is insisted 
on because certain calculations have been based 
on the supposition that “‘ occupied ”’ means “‘ in 
work.” 

A balance of 946 boys remains to be ac- 
counted for. It must include those who were 
staying on at school after their fourteenth birth- 
day, those who had left school and had not 
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yet started work, and others who did not regard 
themselves as having any definite occupation. 
In a purely working-class district like Ber- 
mondsey the number of boys remaining on at 
school is very small, except that towards the 
end of any term there may be some 200 or 
300 boys who have actually passed the age of 
14 and are waiting for the end of the term to 
leave. ‘The Census was taken about five weeks 
before the end of a term. ‘There were in the 
Borough possibly 200 or 300 boys definitely 
continuing their education to the age of 15 or 
later. A small allowance should be made for 
those who were incapacitated for any employ- 
ment by bodily or mental infirmity. On the 
assumption that the general position at the time 
of our enquiry differed but little from that at 
the time of the Census, and making all allow- 
ances as generous as possible, it may be taken 
that Bermondsey boys who desired employment in 
November, 1923, numbered approximately 4,200. 

Similar calculations for London as a whole 
lead to the conclusion that the total of 14-18 
year-old boys desiring employment in Novem- 
ber last was something over 120,000. 

(The full number of 14—18-year-old boys 
was ascertained by the 1921 Census to be 
157,251. Of these, 116,718 were returned as 
occupied. Still undergoing full-time educa- 
tion were 26,415. ‘The mean of the total 
- occupied and of the total of boys known not 
to be at school, namely 123,000, may be taken 
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as a working figure. ‘This figure, it may be 
noted in passing, justifies the assumption that 
about 30,000 boys leave the London elementary 
schools each year.) 


The Number of Out-of-Work Boys 


The only basis for an estimate of the number 
of boys out of work is furnished by the Live 
Register of the Juvenile Employment Ex- 
change. This Live Register contains the 
names of all 14—18-year-old boys who have 
applied to the Exchange for work and by 
renewed applications keep their names “ alive.” 

The Live Register must not be assumed to 
contain the names of all, or even approximately 
all, boys out of work. What may be assumed 
is that it includes the majority of boys over 16 
who are eligible for benefit under the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Acts, since these boys have 
to lodge their unemployment books in order to 
obtain benefit. But it does not follow that all 
boys who are eligible for benefit claim it, especi- 
ally when attendance at an Unemployment 
Centre is imposed as a condition of its receipt. 

Boys who do not claim their benefit remain 


1'The number of juveniles (boys and girls) in the County 
of London, stated by the Ministry of Labour to be eligible 
for benefit in the week preceding 1 October, 1923, was 
3,264. ‘The number who actually attended the Centres 
when they reopened in the following week, and thus estab- 
lished their claim to benefit, was 2,069. In the next week 
it was 2,353. ‘The discrepancy is large. 
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on the Live Register so long as they continue 
to register regularly at the Exchange, but not 
infrequently the refusal to attend the Centre is 
followed by the cessation of attendance at the 
Exchange. The boy is inclined to wash his 
hands of the Exchange altogether, with the 
result that at the end of the month his name 
ceases to appear on the Live Register, although 
he may still actually be unemployed. The 
Register, then, is not fully complete even in 
the case of boys eligible for benefit. 

Still less is the Live Register complete in 
regard to boys over 16 who, because of an 
insufficient number of contributions or for 
other reasons, are not eligible for benefit. 
Such boys must withdraw their Unemployment 
Books from the Exchange and hand- them to 
their new employer on getting work, unless 
this work falls under the head of agriculture or 
domestic service. Assuming that this legal 
requirement is strictly complied with—it is not 
always-—it follows that those boys whose Unem- 
ployment Books are still lodged are unemployed. 
But if they have ceased to register at the 
Exchange they do not appear on the Live 
Register. Here, again, as an index of actual 
unemployment, the Register is incomplete. 

Account must also be taken of those boys 
who are actually unemployed when they attain 
the age of 16, and become insurable. Until 
they obtain work, there is no need for them to 
draw an Unemployment Book, and there is no 
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means of ascertaining the number of boys in 
this category who are out of work but not on 
the Live Register. 

As regards boys under 16, the position is 
still more uncertain. Under the new arrange- 
ments for industrial After-Care in London, 
oficers from the Exchange now regularly 
attend the school-leaving conferences, and 
encourage boys to register if they have no job 
ready for them on leaving school, and this is 
followed up by a written invitation when the 
boys leave. ‘There is no guarantee that a boy 
will take the opportunity offered, and that his 
name, therefore, will appear in the Live 
Register. His failure to do so may mean that 
he has found work through some other agency. 
It may equally well mean that he is unemployed 
but has formed the idea that the Exchange 
cannot help him. 

The Live Register, in fact, contains the 
names of at best a majority of unemployed 
boys over 16 and probably only a minority of 
unemployed boys between 14 and 16. 

It does, however, give certain indications. 
Generally speaking, most school-leavers need- 
ing work do go to the Exchange, and afterwards 
keep on going unless or until they lose faith 
in the official agency. An increase in the Live 
Register, however, does not necessarily mean 
that the new registrations are all school-leavers. 
It may mean, and unfortunately to some extent 
it does mean, that when school-leavers are 
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available at ten or twelve shillings a week, boys 
of 15 or 16 who cost a few shillings more, are 
discharged, and come back to the Exchange 
for another job. To this point, one of great 
seriousness, it will be necessary to return. For 
the moment it must be enough, in view of the 
importance of having knowledge of the facts, 
to emphasise the insufficiency of knowledge at 
present available. The Live Registers of the 
Employment Exchanges give a rough indica- 
tion of variations in the intensity of the pro- 
blem, but only after ingenious treatment with 
purely conjectural coefficients, can they be 
regarded as giving even a rough indication of 
the problem’s extent. The Exchanges repre- 
sent the community’s sense of responsibility for 
young workers. Ability to estimate accurately 
the number of juveniles in want of work would 
seem an essential preliminary to any exercise 
of the responsibility, and it is hard to see how 
any accurate estimate can be made without 
making compulsory registration and engage- 
ment through the Exchanges of all juvenile 
labour, or at least notification to the Exchanges 
of all engagements and discharges of juveniles. 

The Live Register, then, is an unsatisfactory 
guide, but, in the absence of a better, it must 
be used. 


The Use of the Live Register 
If any estimate is to be made of the number 
of boys unemployed in any area, the Live 
c 
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Register of that area must be the basis, and 
in order to show what a given Live-Register 
figure means in actual unemployment some 
attempt must be made to interpret the crude 
figures. 

We give, therefore, in Table I the Live- 
Register figures for the Bermondsey and 
County of London Employment Exchange 
areas (these being nearly, but not quite, identical 
with the Borough of Bermondsey and the 
County of London) for the period 27 August, 
1923, to 25 August, 1924. The Table also 
gives the number of Unemployment Insurance 
Books in the “‘ 2 months’ file,” z.e. the number 
of boys over 16 years of age, and therefore 
liable to insurance, whose unemployment books 
remain lodged, although they themselves are 
not registering as unemployed. The proba- 
bility is, as already stated, that most of these 
boys are unemployed, although they are not 
included in the Live Register. 

School-leaving dates for this period were :-— 


25 July, 1923, for all children whose birth- 
days fell on or before 27 August, 
1923. 

26 October, 1923, for all children whose 
birthdays fell on or before 29 October, 
192 3: 

21 December, 1923, for all children whose 
birthdays fell on or before 7 January, 
1924. 
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TABLE I 


Live RecisTer (Boys) anv UnemptoymenT Books 1n 'T'wo 
Montss’ Firz. Avucust, 1923—Aucust, 1924 


London and Bermondsey Exchange Areas. 


London, Bermondsey. 


U.I. Books U.I. Books 


Live in 2 Live in 2 
Register. | Months’ | Register. | Months’ 
File. File. 
(2) (2) (¢) (2) () 
1923 
27 August . . | 6,186 687 425 8 


24. September Ar Ses Ee 635 251 29 
22 October . aut 4039 805 245 42 
- 26 November - 149992‘) 76e 271 30 
21 December 2 $5497 21/1 7°793 208 20 
1924. 
28 January . - | 45913 917 302 32 
25 February +! |"95734 854 281 18 
24 March . . | 3,180 745 231 23 
28 April 7 oap Gg t7 671 251 23 
26 May ; - | 3.794 597 304. 12 
23 June ; +) 2,670 |. 645 185 II 
28 July F ¢ L.59007,. | 60% 123 8 
25 August . 
Average for 12 
months (omitting 
27 August, 1923) | 4,067 720 236 21 


16 April, 1924, for all children whose birth- 
days fell on or before 29 April, 


1924. 
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23 July, 1924, for all children whose birth- 
days fell on or before 27 August, 1924. 


From these figures certain conclusions may 
reasonably be drawn :— 

1. Since August, 1923, the Live-Register 
figures both for London and for Bermondsey 
have shown on the whole a distinct downward 
tendency. At the close of the year covered 
the figures in London were two-thirds and in 
Bermondsey less than one-half those of the 
previous August. This decline is in keeping 
with the trend of the figures in the country as 
a whole (see the graph printed in Appendix IT). 
Recent months, however, show a wavering in 
this downward movement. The rise at thé 
end of July, both in Great Britain and in 
London, though not in Bermondsey, may be 
partly accounted for by a very quick influx of 
school-leavers. But it seems not improbable 
that we are approaching a point at which, under 
present industrial conditions, the volume of 
juvenile unemployment will become more or 
less stabilised. 

2. The effect of a number of school-leavers 
coming into the boy-labour market at the end 
of each term is observable from the Table. 
The average number of school-leavers (boys) 
each term is in London nearly 8,000; in 
Bermondsey over 250. The change in the 
respective Live Registers in the month follow- 
ing the end of each term, compared with the 
previous month is as follows :— 
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London. Bermondsey, 
November, 1923. - — 241 + 26 
January, 1924. 4 . +1,641 + 94 
April, 1924. : ~. 255937 +20 
August, 1924 . : Jot ea EOS + 58 


It will be seen that there is an increase at 
every date except in November, 1923, for 
London. Even if it could be assumed that 
school-leavers alone were responsible for the 
rise, it is clear that a large proportion of boys 
leave school and find work without ever coming 
on the books of the Exchange. 

3. The ratio of boys registered as unem- 
ployed to the whole population in Bermondsey 
is (taking the average for the 12 months 
shown) double that in London as a whole, 
the figures being 1 in 504 in Bermondsey and 
I in 1,102 in London, ms 
What Remains to be Found 

These conclusions bring out certain points 
of interest, but they do not carry us very far. 
Two main questions remain : 

1. What is the actual volume of juvenile 
unemployment represented by the 
Live-Register figures ? 

and, scarcely less important for the handling of 
the problem, 

2. How is this divided between boys of 
under and over 16? Which class is 
being the more seriously affected ? 

To take the second point first, the Ministry 
of Labour has been good enough to furnish us 
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with the following figures showing the esti- 
mated division of the Live Register into boys 
under and over 16. 


TABLE II 
Distrisution oF Live REGISTER INTO OVER AND UNDER I6 
as EstiMATED BY THE Ministry oF Lazour, AucusT, 
1923—AucusT, 1924 


London and Bermondsey Exchange Areas. 


London. Bermondsey. 


14-16. 16-18. 14-16. 16-18. 


(2) (2) (¢) (2) (e) 

1923. 
27 August . - | 3,694 | 2,492 290 ir. $26 
24 September ee Bee By ae de He Ge | 143 108 
22 October . | 29367" P 25200 125 120 
26 November «| 2,689. Ferg 23 163 108 
21 December . | 2,004 | 1,268 103 105 

1924. 
28 January . a)2: 352 8r aia rey sa 218 84 
25 February ch ae SS ae eeS 196 85 
24 March . a Hedah es, la keke 150 81 
28 April. > | 9,079 Li kot ae 169 82 
26 May : «yh F271 tp eos 216 88 
23 June ; 2 | SOLON Bore 105 80 
28 July : «thy 23469) 2) one 38 70 53 
25 August . 0.) Se pS cota ee 134 47 
Average for 12 

months (omitting 

August, 1923) . | 2,500 | 1,567 149 87 


These figures as they stand indicate that the 
proportion of boys on the Live Register 
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estimated to be over 16 was in London 39 per 
cent. and in Bermondsey 37 per cent. We 
feel bound to say, however, that we regard 
the figures given as of little real value. In 
the first place, the figures have been adjusted 
from records at the Exchanges not compiled 
primarily for the purpose of showing the age 
divisions, and we do not think the data available 
are sufficient for accurate adjustment. In the 
second place, it is probable that proportionately 
more boys over 16 register than boys under 16. 

It seems, therefore, that the incidence of 
unemployment as between boys over and under 
16 cannot be deduced from the Live-Register 
figures. 

What, then, of the first question, the actual 
volume of juvenile unemployment ?- 

That the Live-Register figures indicate some- 
thing less than the total number of boys out 
of work is not in dispute. The question is 
how much less. Summarising what has already 
been said, we need to arrive at the sum of the 
following groups :— 


(2) Unemployed boys on the Live Register. 

(2) Unemployed boys whose unemployment 
books are in the two months’ file. 

(c) Boys who, being unemployed on reaching 
the age of 16, are without Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Books, and have not 
since registered. 

(2) Boys between 14-16 unemployed but not 
registered, 
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Of these only (a) is known accurately, (4) 
could be roughly estimated, (c) is unknown, 
but presumably small, (d) is wholly unknown. 
It is obvious, therefore, that anything like 
accurate computation is impossible from the 
published figures. There remains the ex- 
pedient of a summary estimate. We have 
been told by those who have considerable 
experience in this matter that the actual number 
of boys unemployed may be assumed to be 
higher than the Live-Register figures by 
between 50 per cent. and 100 per cent. 

Taking the figures for November, 1923, the 
following Table III shows the results given by 
the use of such simple coefficients. 


TABLE III 


Live-RecistER Ficures (Boys) For NoveMBER, 1923, 
MULTIPLIED BY 50 PER CENT. AND IOO PER CENT., 
SHOWN AS PERCENTAGES OF THE EstrMaTED Tota. oF 
Worxinc Boys 


London and Bermondsey Exchange Areas. 
(Estimated total boys available for work : London 123,000, Bermondsey, 


4,200.) 
London. Bermondsey. 
(2) (2) (c) (2) (e) 
Per cent. Per cent. 
Live Register, 
26 November, 1923 | 4,392 3°6 are 6:5 
50 per cent. added | 6,588 54 406 9:7 


75 per cent. added | 7,686 6:3 474 1 
100 per cent.added | 8,784 7:2 542 13 
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That a margin of 100 per cent. over the 
Live Register, large though it appears, is by 
no means extravagant, in the view of persons 
who have experience of the facts, is shown by 
a statement made in the Edinburgh Review of 
October, 1923, by Sir Robert Blair. He says 
that a careful estimate made by the L.C.C. in 
August, 1923, showed 40,000 boys and girls 
then out of work in London. We do not 
know the methods used by the L.C.C. in 
making their careful estimate, but we may 
assume that such an authority as Sir Robert 
Blair was satisfied before quoting the figure 
that it rested on a solid foundation. It is a 
safe assumption that of the figure of 40,000 
boys and girls not less than half, and probably 
well over half, were boys. ‘The London Live 
Register in August, 1923, was 6,186 boys. 
Sir Robert Blair’s figures, therefore, show his 
belief that the percentage of boys out of 
work in London in August, 1923, was not less 
than 200 per cent. above the Live-Register 
figure. 

That so wide a divergence is possible shows 
how unsatisfactory is the use of a theoretical 
margin. ‘The fact is, that however carefully 
all available figures are examined and compared, 
multiplied by coefficients or thinned down by 
anxiety to avoid exaggeration, she extent of 
unemployment among boys is accurately known to 
no one, and under the present system of registration 
cannot be ascertained, 
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Figures and Facts 


To make good this defect in primary know- 
ledge was wholly beyond our capacity. Only 
official action could have the necessary compre- 
hensiveness. But we felt it vital for our 
enquiry to establish at some point contact 
between the only available figures and the facts. 
It occurred to us that if we could take a sample 
of boy life, small enough to be handled but 
sufficiently representative to give a true picture, 
and could estimate with fair accuracy the extent 
and the results of unemployment in that group, 
we could set these results against a Live- 
Register figure, and thus not only make more 
intelligible the actual Live-Register figure of 
the moment, but provide a key to the interpreta- 
tion of other figures in the same series. 

We selected for the experiment the month 
of November, 1923 (Live-Register figures for 
which have been given above), a time when 
unemployment among boys, though still heavy, 
was declining. We obtained full details of all 
boys who had left a representative school in 
the borough of Bermondsey in the four years 
immediately preceding the enquiry. This 
school is referred to in the rest of this report 
as “ Z Street School.”” ‘These details were sup- 
plemented by others of the same kind re- 
lating to the boys unemployed in the four 
fa clubs of the Oxford and Bermondsey 

ub. 
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Unemployment in Selected Groups 


In both cases the figures relate only to boys 
between the ages of 14 and 18. In both cases 
the boys come in the main from families where 
skilled employment is the exception rather than 
the rule, and casual employment common. 
We should expect, therefore, to find that they 
show an extent of unemployment in excess of 
that in the borough asa whole. This expecta- 
tion is borne out by the results of enquiries 
among the old boys of a school attended mainly 
by the children of small shopkeepers and more 
prosperous artisans. Among them unemploy- 
ment was markedly less. 

The figures of the Z Street School old boys 


are as follows :— 
TABLE IV 


Z Street Scoot Otp Boys 


Employed and Unemployed—November, 1923. 


(2) (2) (c) 


Percentage 
Age. Total Number. | Out of Work. | Out of Work. 
14-15 , 24 7 29'2 
15-16 29 9 31 
16-17 23 , 30°4 
17-18 18 3 16+7 


14-18 “ 94 26 277 
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The Club figures show the following num- 
bers out of work at the respective ages :— 
TABLE V 
O. B. C. Crus Boys 
(2) (2) 


Age. Out of Work. 
T4-15 24 
15-16 10 
16-17 9 
17-18 17 
14-18 60 


It is not easy to give the exact total of boys 
to which the figures in Table IV must be re- 
lated, since one of the Clubs was closed tempor- 
arily at the time of the enquiry, and there 1s in 
each case an inevitable margin of irregular mem- 
bers of whom it is difficult to get accurate in- 
formation. But it may be assumed with fair 
accuracy that the total is approximately 300. 

It will be seen that the school figures give 
a result of over 27 per cent. out of work, the 
Club figures approximately 20 per cent. If 
the mean of these two figures—say 24 per 
cent.—could be taken as representing the posi- 
tion in London as a whole, or even in Bermond- 
sey as a whole, the problem would be simple. 
We cannot, however, claim this. Our samples 
were, we believe, properly representative of a 
wide area of Bermondsey, but that a part 
where unemployment is likely to be worst. 
We are convinced, however, that we are well 
within the mark in stating that unemployment 
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in the borough as a whole was certainly not less 
than half what our samples show it to have been 
in the poorer area. We think that 12 per cent. 
is the minimum figure for the whole Borough, 
and we suspect that 15 per cent. would be a 
more accurate estimate of the facts. 


Deductions 


On this calculation it seems reasonable to 
say that when the Live Register for Bermondsey 
showed 258 boys out of work (the mean of the 
figures in Table I for 22 October and 26 Novem- 
ber, 1923, is taken) there weré not less than 504 
Bermondsey boys unemployed, and that, if Live- 
Register figures are amenable to treatment by 
a coefficient, allowance should be made for an 
unregistered margin of at least 100-per cent. 

Comparison of the Live Registers for Ber- 
mondsey and for all London confirms our 
belief that juvenile unemployment is more 
severe in the poor borough than in the county 
as a whole. But the unregistered margin is 
not likely to be proportionately less. On this 
basis it may be estimated that, when the London 
Live Register contained the names of 4,510 
boys the actual number of London boys out 
of work was at least 9,000. It is this figure 
rather than that given by the Live Register 
which should be compared with the number of 
juveniles—boys and girls—known to the Min- 
istry of Labour as eligible for unemployment 
benefit or reported by the Education Authority 
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as in attendance at Unemployment Centres. 
Reference to the footnote on p. 18 suggests 
that of the London boys out of work at the 
date of our enquiry only about 15 per cent. 
were subject to the care and control which the 
Unemployment Centres provide. 

These conclusions will be found uncomfort- 
ably vague and sterile. So, indeed, they are. 
But no others can at present be reached. The 
burden of this chapter is that knowledge of the 
extent of the problem, knowledge which is an 
essential preliminary to a proper handling of 
the problem, is not available, either to poli- 
ticians, officials or the general public. It may 
be that in other great industrial centres the 
margin of unregistered out-of-work juveniles is 
smaller than itis in London. But it is certain 
that everywhere the margin is substantial. 
In districts similar, industrially and. socially, 
to our part of Bermondsey it may be two or 
three times as large as the number registered 
at the Exchanges. 


Note on Unemployment among Girls. 


In the figures relating to girls there is some indica- 
tion that unemployment affects boys more than girls, 
‘There are, however, factors in the girls’ problem which 
require special study, e.g. the non-insurability of 
domestic service, and the obvious usefulness of girls’ 
help at home. ‘The nature both of the problem and 
of the solution differs for girls and boys, and this 
difference should be allowed for in devising a national 
policy for juvenile unemployment. 


V 
DURATION OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


ALTHOUGH we have made some attempt to 
estimate the number of unemployed boys in 
London at the time of our enquiry, we desire 
to emphasise that a statement of the numbers 
‘unemployed at a given time, or even at suc- 
cessive intervals over a period, does not give a 
true indication of the character of the problem. 
It shows the amount by which the supply of 
boys at a given moment exceeds the demand, 
but no more than that. If the number out 
of work is 3 in 10, it must not be assumed that 
the number of boys with whom we are con- 
cerned is only 30 per cent. of the whole. The 
actual number of boys affected by unemployment is 
much larger than the number out of work at any 
given date. 


Discontinuous Employment 
It is important to emphasise this point. 
There is not one class of employed boys and 
another of unemployed boys. Of the boys 
from Z Street nepiry only 28 out of 94 (less, 
that is, than 30 per cent.) had been continuously 
in employment. (Continuous employment is 

35 
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here taken to cover all cases where the boy 
had been less than one month out of work.) 
The number of boys affected by unemployment 
at one time or another is, therefore, not 3 in 
10, but 7 in 10. Of the same 94 boys, only 
15 had never been employed, and of these 
15, 7 were under 15 years of age. Of the 
60 unemployed boys in the Clubs, only 16 
had never been in work, and of them no fewer 
than 13 were under 15 years of age. 

Evidence from the Juvenile Unemployment 
Centres points in the same direction. A report 
to the Middlesex Education Committee on 
the working of the Centres in the early summer 
of 1923 states that, at one Centre, of 224 
boys admitted, only 20 attended continuously 
throughout the eight weeks the Centre was 
open. 

National figures tell the same tale. Miss 
Bondfield stated in the House of Commons 
on 22 May, 1924, that the average weekly 
attendance at Juvenile Unemployment Centres 
in the six months ending March 31, 1923, 
was 6,247, and that the total number of boys 
and girls who passed through the Centres was 
42,369. These figures suggest an average 
stay for individuals of only one month, but 
they ought not to be pressed too closely. 

It becomes important, therefore, to try to 
gauge the extent of time wasted over the whole 
petiod of adolescent employability. We have 
therefore obtained as accurately as possible the 
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time in and out of work for each boy in our 
sample groups. The results in summarised 
form are shown in Table VI, as percentages of 
the total time since leaving school. 


TABLE VI 


Time Empioyep anpD UNEMPLOYED 


O.B.C. Clubs (Unemployed 


Z Street School (All Boys). at Date of Enquiry Only). 


Hee Time. Time. 
Group. 
i pg Per cent No. of Pp 
Boys. | Per cent. ink | Boys. | Per Cent. er oo 
Employed. Employed. n- 
employed employed. 
14-15 | +24 50 50 24 | 37-1 62-9 


15-16 | 24 51-6 48-4 fe) 22°8 77:2 
a A aE i DK ia Re 2 9 |. 27-2) 72-9 
17-18} 15 80-9 Ig‘I 17 67°1 32°9 


The difference between the Club figures and 
those of the school will be noticed at once. 
This is due to the fact that where only boys 
unemployed at the time of the enquiry are 
considered, the proportion of bad or very bad 
cases is likely to be high, and practically all 
cases of continuous employment are excluded. 
A comparison between the Club boys and those 
old boys of Z Street School who were out of 


1 The number of Z Street School boys in each age group 
is not the same in every Table. For a few boys informa- 
tion on certain points was lacking. 

D 
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work at the time of our enquiry, shows a higher 
degree of waste time among the latter than 
among the former. The Club side of the 
Table represents in effect a selection of bad 
cases ; the School side an average. 

It will be noticed, moreover, that the boys 
who left school between November, 1919, and 
November, 1920 (the 17-18 age group) have 
suffered least from unemployment, and that 
those who left school between November, 1921, 
and November, 1922 (the 15-16 age group), 
have suffered most. The explanation of this 
is not far to seek. The 17-18 group found 
no difficulty in getting work when they left 
school and, apparently, having started work, 
they held it more successfully than those who, 
leaving school after the trade depression had 
begun, had difficulty in starting work at all. 
The figures as a whole indicate that the last 
year’s school-leavers fared a little better than 
their immediate predecessors, but the improve- 
ment is slight. 


What Wasted Time Means 


The outstanding fact indicated is that in 
the last three years very nearly half the time 
of the boys concerned had been wasted. 
“Wasted” in the sense that it was spent in 
enforced idleness, and ‘‘ idleness ”’ in the sense 
that many hours were spent in looking for 
work, tramping down to the Employment 
Exchange, hunting round the. wharves and 
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dodging round the City, waiting in queues, 
and killing time by devices ranging from the 
harmless to the vicious. In the two elder age 
groups, idleness was to some extent mitigated 
by some attendance at the Juvenile Unemploy- 
ment Centres. So far as we could ascertain, 
not one of these boys had been in attendance 
at the voluntary day continuation schools. 

Individual boys may or may not have spent 
their days well. Our point is that no steps 
whatever have been taken to ensure their doing 
so. Education has ceased to influence them. 
Industry, which would at least provide occupa- 
tion, perhaps discipline and possibly training, 
has refused them entry. One half of the 
period in which, for good or ill, the citizen 
and worker of the future is formed has been 
spent in idleness and neglect. | 

Weare not able from our sample to general- 
ise on the amount of waste time in Bermondsey, 
or the whole of London. If, as we believe, 
unemployment hits boys harder in our part of 
Bermondsey than in the borough as a whole, 
and in such boroughs as Bermondsey than in 
London as a whole, the ascertained percentage 
of waste time would be an exaggeration if 
applied as it stands to larger areas. Even, 
however, if the average for London is only 
one-half of what we have found, the position 
in its bearing on the future of Londoners is 
grave. ‘There are many other areas in London 
where the general economic and industrial 
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conditions which cause unemployment among 
boys are as bad as, or worse than, those of the 
area we have taken, and, if there are more 
favoured areas where the amount of waste 
time is less, there is practically no part of the 
county where it is too small to require action. 

And, unfortunately, what is true of London 
is true of practically all urban areas in Great 
Britain. 


Unemployment at 14 


Before leaving the question of waste time, 
we ought to draw attention to its incidence at 
the time of leaving school. Once a boy has 
been in work, has taken his first week’s wages 
and got the feel of the world of industry, he 
will find it less difficult, even after an interval 
of unemployment, to readapt himself to those 
conditions. But the boy who, with the dis- 
cipline and habits of school receding daily into 
the background, has not yet found a place in 
industry, will find a difficulty which increases 
with every month in picking up the habits and 
discipline of a world he has never known. 
His ultimate value as a worker is definitely 
affected by the time he takes to find his first 
job. We give, therefore, the figures bearing 
on this point, leaving out of account the 17-18 
age group, since these boys left school at a 
time when work was still plentiful. For the 
remaining groups, the school figures are as 
follows :— 
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TABLE VII 


Time Taxen 1n Finpinc First Jos 


Z Street School Old Boys. 


Months between School and First Job 


Ase. No. of 
" Boys. zag! 1-3. 3-6. | 6-12. gs aoe 
14-15 | 24 fe) 6 I —}|— 7 
15-16 | 23 / oh ecectly WORE ee 4 
16-17 | 19 » die Se Sed (al fags ba (are 4 
14-17 | 66 26 8 8 9 oe 15 


Of the 7 in the 14-15 age group who, at 
the time of the enquiry, had not yet found 
work, 2 had left school between 1 and 3 months, 
2 between 3 and 6, and 3 between 6 and 12. 
Rather over one-third of the boys, it will be 
seen, found work within a month from leaving 
school, a period short enough not to be detri- 
mental. ‘The whole of the remainder had been 
idle long enough for the effects of unemploy- 
ment to be felt, though, of course, in varying 
degree. The Club figures, relating to un- 
employed boys only, show on.the average a 
’ wider gap between school and work. 

To meet this particular aspect of the problem, 
the London County Council have given facilities 
for boys to remain at school after reaching the 
legal age limit, and have done their best to 
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impress upon both them and their parents the 
desirability of their remaining until they find 
work. In Bermondsey, however, little use is 
made of this provision. Bermondsey con- 
tained at the 1921 Census date 1,206 boys 
between 14and15. Atthe time of the enquiry 
the approximate number who had elected to 
stay on at school after they might have left 
was only 24. The reasons for this are various. 
The keen desire for freedom, the hope of a 
job turning up any day, the difficulty of combin- 
ing attendance at school with the search for 
work, probably all contribute. The con- 
clusion, at any rate, is clear, that the solution 
of the particular problem of the unemployed 
school-leaver has not been found by giving 
facilities for continued voluntary attendance at 
the elementary schools. 


VI 
. UNEMPLOYMENT AND MISEMPLOYMENT 


In close connection with lack of employment 
runs the kind of employment which is obtained 
by boys. Even when the demand for them 
exceeded the supply of them, boys drifted into 
work unsuited for their particular capacity, into 
jobs without a future and into injurious jobs. 
That was the problem of boy-labour before 
unemployment came to complicate it. It is 
now more, rather than less, serious. Here, 
however, it might be passed by with only a 
reference, were there not a fatal connection 
between unemployment and misemployment. 
When the number of boys exceeds the number 
of jobs, boys take any job, and jobs deteriorate. 

Table VIII on page 44 isa dry analysis of the 
82 jobs held at one time or another by the 
O.B.C. Club boys who were out of work at 
the time of our enquiry, and of the 119 jobs 
held by the boys of Z Street School. 


Casual Labour for Boys 
The classification of these jobs has been 
carried out in a spirit of optimism and charity. 
Where classification was in doubt, the job in 
43 
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TABLE VIII 


Previous Employments of Club Boys. 


a c da é 
i) @) ©) een Be ite a Y) 


Tem- Blind- pects of pects of 


Casual. porary. alley Unskilled Skilled Doubt- 
Work. Work. ful, 
16 10 37 6 7 6 
Employments of Z Street School Boys. 
3 . 50 12 22 | 17 


question was placed in a higher category rather 
thaninalower. The terms “ Casual” ‘‘ Tem- 
porary’ and “‘ Blind-alley ” are used as justly 
as possible. Only those jobs are classed as 
‘* Blind-alley ” where the nature of the work 
performed or the habits of the firm concerned 
make it practically certain that at the age of 
17-18, or even at the age of 16 (i.e. at the age 
of becoming liable for Insurance), the boy 
would be discharged without a chance of being 
employed at improved wages. ‘‘ Temporary ” 
jobs in the Table are those of a definitely 
seasonal nature, or those where a boy has been 
employed as a substitute for some one else 
whose place was being kept open. “‘ Casual ”’ 
is used precisely ; the 29 casual jobs were 
those where boys were engaged and paid by 
the day. A large majority of these 29 jobs 
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were with one firm, and there can be few sights 
in London more fundamentally depressing than 
to see the doorway of a factory at eight o’clock 
in the morning, thronged with small boys 
waiting to be called on or turned away for the 
day. ‘The pay is 3s. per day ; some boys get 
a spell of work lasting weeks or even months ; 
others get two or three days a week ; others a 
day now and then. This extension to young 
boys of the worst characteristics of the system 
of casual labour is so flagrantly demoralising 
that we have no hesitation in saying that 
immediate steps ought to be taken to make it 
illegal1 Other jobs classed as ‘‘ casual’ are 
few, but we have included two or three cases 
of newspaper selling, and going out daily with 
a barrow. 


Many Blind Alleys and Few Avenues 


The higher percentage of satisfactory jobs 
among the School-boys as compared with the 
Club-boys is, of course, explained by the com- 
parison being between a group of unemployed 
boys and a group of boys, a number of whom 
were in work when the enquiry was made. 
In both groups the percentage of “‘ Blind-alley ”’ 
jobs is disquietingly high. It is worth noting 
that the Club boys had held, while they were 


1 After the date of our enquiry the firm referred to ceased 
for a time to take on boys by the day—in response, we 
believe, to representations made by the Ministry of Labour. 
Recently, however, it has resumed the practice. 
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in work, 13 jobs which might reasonably be 
regarded as promising adult employment. 
The failure of boys to “ hold down” these 
jobs was due in some cases to the failure of 
the firm employing them, in others to some 
unsuitability, defect in character, or piece of 
ill-luck on the part of the boy. In so far as 
there is a conflict between boyhood and in- 
dustrial life the faults are not all on one side. 
Most of the jobs shown under columns (d) and 
(ec) in Table VIII are now no doubt filled by 
some boy. Whether jobs of this kind are 
filled by boys capable of taking advantage of 
the prospects they offer, depends to a large 
extent on the general level of physique and 
character among boys who seek employment, 
and the general level is very seriously lowered 
by the prevalence of Casual, Temporary and 
Blind-alley work. The fact that 131 out of the 
201 jobs enumerated above are definitely without 
prospects or educational value is a sad comment 
on the meaning of the ‘‘ work” which some boys 
get and others fail to get. 

The following list of jobs held by the 14-year- 
old Club-boys may be found more illuminating 
than the analysis already given :— 


Bottle Washing. : : -; 3 Weeks, 
Oven-boy at Biscuit Factory . 6 months. 


Labelling Milk Tins . : - 4 months. 
Labelling Milk Tins . : . 2 months. 
Oven-boy at Biscuit Factory . 4 day. 


Labelling Milk Tins . : . 8 weeks, 
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Odd Jobs—Engineers ¢ . 4 months. 
Labelling Milk Tins . : . 4 weeks. 
Packing Chemicals . ; . 6 weeks. 
Labelling Milk Tins . } . 7 weeks. 
Oven-boy at Biscuit Factory . 2 days. 
Van-boy . ; : ; . 3 months. 
Porter at Mop Manufacturers . 1 month. 
Porter at Baker’s F F . 7 months, 
Washing-up in Coffee Shop Joh g weeks: 
Pushing Baker’s Cart. : . 2 weeks. 


Among other jobs which appear in the list 
of other age-groups’ occupations are :—lather- 
boy, distributing samples, truck-pushing, pickle 
factory, dish-washing at café, office work, page- 
boy in a club, lift attendant, greengrocer’s stall, 
metal sorting, wine bottling, and “ Reforma- 
tory.”” The number of van-boy and messenger- 
boy jobs is very large indeed, as would be 
expected from the predominance of Blind-alley 
jobs in the Table. 


Wasting Assets 


We cannot make any detailed comparison 
between the kinds of work secured now by 
our sample of boys, and those which a similar 
sample would have secured before the War. 
One of us, however, has been living in Ber- 
mondsey for a considerable time, and his 
impression is that, in the last three years, the 
average character of jobs open to boys has 
definitely deteriorated. Before the War and 
immediately after, boys knew that they had a 
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good choice of jobs, and employers knew that 
boys knew this. ‘To some extent this know- 
ledge tended to protect the boy in the boy- 
labour market. This factor is no longer 
operative, as the harsher and baser forces of 
industry are well aware. It is perfectly true 
that, when jobs were more numerous than boys, 
some boys were light-come and light-go, en- 
gaged to-day and absent to-morrow, cheeky, 
impudent and lazy, taking in two or three years 
Io, 15 and even 20 jobs. All that may be 
true, and yet industry has to remember that, 
if it suffers as a result of boyish high spirits, 
liveliness and instability, it gains immensely 
from boyish alertness, quickness and cheerful- 
ness. ‘The fact that adolescence is unstable is 
an argument for its being treated primarily as 
a time of training, not of wage-earning. The 
ease with which jobs used to be found aggra- 
vated the boy-labour problem by encouraging 
carelessness in taking jobs and in giving them 
up, and it is very noticeable that, since unem- 
ployment came to complicate the boy-labour 
problem, there is a marked diminution in 
the average number of jobs held by each 
boy. Taking the Z Street School boys, we 
get the following statement, which will be 
found to compare very favourably with any 
similar statement before the War. In a pic- 
ture which is on the whole depressing, it will 
no doubt be fair to make the most of this one 
redeeming feature. 
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TABLE IX 
Z Srreet ScHoor—Numser oF Joss 


Number of Jobs held. 


Age Group. 

2. 3: 4. 5 and Over. 
14-15 —_ I _ _ 
15-16 6 I —_ _ 
16-17 7 3 — ale. 
17-18 8 5 I — 


Waterside Work 

Attention at this point must be called to one 
other point in connection with the casual 
employment of boys. Gangs of boys work on 
certain wharves beside gangs of men. These 
boys are taken on by the day at the morning 
call, or sometimes are employed by the week. 
The work which these boys may perform is 
somewhat rigidly defined by agreement be- 
tween the men’s Unions and the employers. 
On a flour wharf, for example, they may truck 
and clean up, but may not unload or load. 
Inevitably there is friction from time to time 
between the men and foremen anxious to get 
work done quickly. The definition of “ boy ”’ 
seems to be in practice any male person who 
is willing to take a boy’s pay. ‘There is no 
complaint on the score of the work being too 
heavy for boys. It is heavy, but only strong, 
well-grown boys are taken for it. ‘The com- 
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plaint is that the existence of casual waterside 
work for boys has a constantly unsettling effect 
on the boy population, and throws open a 
fatally easy avenue to premature casualisation. 
Boys in work are sometimes attracted out of 
work, and boys out of work get their Unem- 
ployment Books by hook or crook from the 
Exchange and fall out of the regular labour 
market. It would not handicap the dock 
industry to prohibit all waterside employment 
for boys under 18 years of age, or at any rate 
to prohibit all engagements by the day of boys 
under that age. 


Discharges at 16 


At this point, too, must be treated more 
fully a point already mentioned, the aggravation 
of Blind-alley employment caused by the dis- 
charge of boys at the age of 16, and their 
replacement by 14-year-old  school-leavers. 
Statistical evidence that this is being done by 
some firms is lacking. ‘That it is being done 
cannot be doubted by anyone who knows any 
number of over-16, out-of-work boys. In an 
Juvenile Unemployment Centre will be found 
boys who are now out of work because younger 
boys have been taken on in their place, and 
there is reason to fear that school-leavers are 
now being more rapidly absorbed because some 
employers realise that 14-year-olds are cheaper 
and easier to manage than 16-year-olds. ‘The 
employer who thus intensifies the evil of Blind- 
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alley employment has a variety of reasons at 
command. A 16-year-old has to be insured 
for sickness and unemployment, and, even if 
the employer’s contribution is small, stamping 
cards involves trouble. At 16 many boys are 
difficult and troublesome. They get a few 
shillings more a week than when they started 
with the firm, and they want more. In trades 
under Trade Boards they may be eligible for 
a considerable rise. Consequently, economy 
of wages and of management is effected at a 
cost which falls ultimately on the community 
as a whole, but first on individual lives which 
are lived henceforward out-of-sight of the 
employer who has used the boy while he was 
cheap and easy to handle, and sacks him in 
the mid-period of growth to manhood. 

The abortive attempt made in the last Parlia- 
ment to extend the Insurance Age back to 14, 
had at least this in its favour, that it aimed at 
removing one incitement to create Blind-alleys 
terminating at the sixteenth birthday. Those 
who rejected the proposal have to show a better 
way of effecting the same end. Even if it 
would not have cured the trouble, it would 
have removed a cause of irritation. But the 
complete remedy lies in something bigger than 
extension of Insurance or even of Trade Board 
protection, for the plain reason that the root of 
the evil lies deeper than the desire to avoid the 
inconvenience of conforming with the require- 
ments of protective legislation. Later chapters 
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in this Report attempt to outline what that 
remedy might be. 


Finding Work 

A short note should be made on one more 
point, viz., the way in which jobs have been 
found by boys included in our enquiry. The 
following Table shows the facts summarily :— 


TABLE X 


Meruops oF Finpinc EMPLoyMENT (AS STATED BY THE 
Boys THEMSELVES) 


Z Street School Boys. 


Through ; 
Through Through Through 
eee School. Friends. Self. Shee viaet 
Exchanges. 
6 3 5° 49 12 
O.B.C. Club Boys. 
7 | —_— 22 48 | 2 


An illuminating comment is provided by the 
fact that of the 13 jobs shown above as found 
through the Employment Exchanges, 11 were 
found for the 17-18 age group. ‘That is to 
say, of the boys in our sample, those who left 
school since November, 1920, only 2 found 
work through the Employment Exchange. 

It is probable that the boys’ statements for 
some reason minimised the placing work of 
the Exchanges. It is known that the London 
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Exchanges in 1923 found places for 40,014 
_ juveniles (boys, 19,216; girls, 20,078), and 
that in 1924 the number of placings has largely 
increased. We would say here only that, while 
the work of the officials of the Employment 
Exchanges compels admiration, it commands 
also a great deal of sympathy. ‘The root of 
the matter lies with the employers. Employers 
do not notify the vast majority of such openings 
as they have to the Exchanges. Still to-day, 
as before the establishment of the Employment 
Exchange system, they prefer to hang out a 
notice, “‘ Boy wanted,” and to take their pick 
of the boys who come along. ‘The normal way 
of entry into industry for a boy is still that by 
which both he and his employer run the 
maximum risk of error. The general explana- 
tion is still ‘‘ Somebody spoke for me,” “‘ M 

sister asked the gaffer,” “‘ My brother works 
there,” “‘ My uncle knows the foreman,” etc. 


The Value of Exchanges 


The essential unreasonableness- of leav- 
ing the disposal of the product of our edu- 
cational system so wholly to chance has been 
spoken and written of for many years. The 
setting up of the machinery of the Juvenile 
Employment Exchanges and the Choice of 
Employment Act were admirable steps towards 
the scientific organisation of juvenile labour. 
But the Exchange system has been crippled in 
its development. It has suffered from dual 
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control and uncertainty of purpose. It has 
never been quite certain whether it existed to 
serve industry or to serve youth. It was for 
years understaffed. It has not impressed itself 
‘either on industry as necessary or on “ the 
working classes ”’ as beneficent. It should not, 
however, be judged simply by the number of 
boys and girls placed in work. In advising 
juveniles of trade conditions, in devising 
schemes of apprenticeship and training, and in 
fostering better conditions in some work-places, 
it has done work of real and permanent value. 

But the present situation was not—and 
could not be—foreseen. The Exchanges have 
struggled on against conditions growing con- 
stantly more unmanageable. ‘They have not 
been able even to gauge the magnitude of the 
problem which faced them. Much less have 
they been able to cope with it. Their efforts 
to direct the flow of boy-labour into the right 
channels have been made almost hopeless by 
the ease with which employers are now able 
to find all the boys they want without going 
to the Exchange, and by the consequent dis- 
belief of boys in the usefulness of an agency 
which has few jobs to offer. Consideration of 
all the facts leads to the conclusion, not that 
the Juvenile Employment Exchanges are use- 
less, but that it is futile to maintain them unless 
they are able to make effective contact with 
industry on the one hand and with all boys of 
working age on the other. 


VII 
SELECTIVE FACTORS 


In the course of our small enquiry it quickly 
became obvious that we were likely to obtain 
some rather interesting information which 
would indicate the truth of our general impres- 
sion, viz. that in boy-labour, as in adult life, it 
is the weakest who go to the wall of unemployment. 


Diminutive Boys 

Boys in Central London are very often small, 
wiry and preternaturally sharp. In those dis- 
tricts of London, such as Bermondsey, where 
casual labour is common, is found as a rule a 
high percentage of really diminutive boys, 
whose development has been delayed in child- 
hood by the cramped quarters and irregular 
feeding of a casual-labourer’s home. 

One of the standing difficulties of finding 
work for Bermondsey boys is to find work for 
14-year-old youngsters who look no more than 
10, and are too small to reach the level of 
the bench or machine in many factories. Even 
when the demand for boy-labour was great, 
the difficulty of placing them was serious. 
Minute and chubby youngsters might be taken 
as pages in the more highly decorated hotels 

55 
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and restaurants. There was an occasional 
demand for minute and less chubby boys in 
such occupations as boiler-cleaning. But the 
very small boy has always been a problem. 
Tiny as he is, he has been made more obvious 
by the prevalence of unemployment among 
boys. 

eenualy these diminutive youngsters de- 
velop late. At the age of 17 or so, they 
suddenly begin to grow, and although they 
never make big men, they do not grow up to 
be classed as dwarfs. In considering the 
following Table, the facts here mentioned 
should be kept in mind. But, even after mak- 
ing liberal allowance for the frequency of very 
small boys in the particular districts from which 


TABLE XI 


Puysigue oF Crus Bors UNnemMpPLoyEeD 


Small Good 
or 
Very 
Good. 


or Average. 


the members of our Clubs are drawn, the pre- 
ponderance of under-sized or in other ways 
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handicapped boys among those out of work is 
striking. 
Physical Defects 

It would appear from the above Table that 
smallness and weakness is definitely a selective 
factor in boy-unemployment. ‘The fallacies which 
ever lie ambushed in deductions from small 
figures, however, may well lie hidden here, and 
there is also a danger in classifications which 
of their nature are subjective. We had no 
scientific test to apply to physique and we give 
the figures only for what they are thought to 
be worth. Ifa larger enquiry into the problem 
is set on foot, investigation into the question 
of selective factors would be well worth while, 
both intrinsically and for its bearing on the 
method and curriculum of schools and Un- 
employment Centres. 


Mental Handicaps 

There is some evidence also that there is 
an intellectual as well as a physical selective 
factor in the problem. We have analysed the 
Standards reached at Z Street School by the 
boys covered by our enquiry, with the result 
shown in Table XII on the next page. 

The comparison as it stands between boys 
now out of work and boys now in work is 
interesting. Of the boys in work, over 70 per 
cent. had reached the top Standard before leay- 
ing school. Of the boys out of work only 
30 per cent. had reached this standard. Here 
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TABLE XII 


Z SrREET SCHOOL 


Standard on Leaving School. 


(2) (2) (¢) (2) 


No. who 
Age No, in did not 
Group. Total. | Std. VII. reach 
Std. VII. 
14-15 cy 12 5 
Boys in work, 15-16 20 16 4 
November, 1923 16-17 16 12 4 
17-18 15 8 7 
14-18 68 48 20 
14-15 7 2 5 
Boys out of work, 15-16 9 2 7 
November, 1923 16-17 3 4 
T7=1 8 3 I 2 
14-18 26 8 18 


again, however, the fallacies latent in small 
numbers are to be feared, and there is am- 
biguity sometimes in school registers between 
“Classes”? and “Standards,” particularly 
where there is a special Leaving Class. 

This point, too, is worth further investiga- 
tion, particularly from the point of view of 
those who are or will be concerned with the con- 
tinued education or care of out-of-work boys. 


VIII 
EFFECT OF UNEMPLOYMENT ON BOYS 


Ir is part of the particular seriousness of 
boys’ unemployment that its effects are seldom 
visible to those who are able to deal with 
the trouble. The helplessness of the parent 
against the economic machine is one of the 
most pitiful facts of our modern social life. 
Father or mother can do nothing to remedy, 
and but. little to alleviate, the positive or 
negative conditions which affect the lives 
and characters of their children. School- 
masters, who have the most intimate Knowledge 
of boys during the early period of their lives, 
lose sight of them entirely during the critical 
days of adolescence. Most employers, of 
necessity, see nothing of the boy while he is 
out of work, and when they engage him after 
unemployment has affected him, not unnatur- 
ally impute to the boy himself defects acquired 
in enforced idleness. ‘The effects of unem- 
ployment are most clearly seen, perhaps, by 
those who, through Boys’ Clubs and other 
organisations, cater for the leisure hours or 
for the continued education of boys during 
the adolescent period, and by those who are 
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actually concerned with the Unemployment 
Centres. 


Evidence from the Clubs 


Such Clubs as those used in our enquiry 
provide a peculiarly good test. They are 
managed and controlled by boy officers, guided 
by an older person who, though technically 
the manager, proves his wisdom mainly by 
teaching the Club to manage itself. A Club 
system of this kind makes large demands upon 
the boys. Generally speaking, these demands 
are met. ‘The boy officers rise to responsi- 
bility, and many of them give up practically 
the whole of their leisure evening hours to 
the service of the Club. 

It might be expected that when one of these 
boy officers falls out of work he would have 
all the more energy to devote to the Clubs 
during the evenings. We find that the exact 
opposite is the case. Nothing more certainly 
destroys the efficiency of a good Club officer 
than his having nothing to do during the day. 
The boy in work gives himself freely to his 
Club: the boy out of work tends to become 
slack, irregular, unthoughtful, self-centred and 
incapable either of initiative or sustained 
effort. It does occasionally happen that native 
character enables the energy of a boy officer 
to triumph even over unemployment, but cases 
of this kind are rare. All of us who have 
direct practical experience in the management 
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of Boys’ Clubs, even when we have learnt 
from past experience how destructive unem- 
ployment is to morale, are disappointed again 
and again by the inability of boy officers to 
stand the strain of unemployment—even those 
who, while in work, have proved their capacity 
and willingness up to the hilt. 

Officership in a Boys’ Club is a high training 
in citizenship and a strict test of character. 
The bad housing conditions of Bermondsey, 
hard work and the general circumstances of 
poverty are powerless to dry up the supply of 
club officers. But unemployment in a few 
months seems to destroy the qualities which 
are produced and developed by the training 
given in the elementary schools, the inherited 
capacity of our race and the natural fineness 
of youth. 

This particular illustration of the effects of 
unemployment is given because it shows 
direct effect on character. Ifa boy isa good 
Club officer he is fairly certain to be a good 
employee, a good sportsman, and a good 
member of society in all its relations. A boy 
who goes to bits as a Club officer is gravely 
unlikely to fulfil the promise of good citizen- 
ship he showed before the process of disin- 
tegration began. 


Evidence Sound and Unsound 
Apart from a test of this kind, most evidence 
of the effects of unemployment must be 
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generic and largely subjective. Such a story 
as the following, taken from our enquiry, at 
first sight demands to be used because of its 
pithiness and apparent cogency. 


H. J., age 16 years 10 months, committed 
for warehouse breaking to a Reformatory 
after only odd jobs for the last two years. 
Character on leaving school, ‘‘ Honest, 
industrious boy : conduct very good.” 


It is temptingly easy to say that, but for 
unemployment, H. J. at the age of 17 would 
be what he was at 14, an honest and industrious 
boy of very good conduct, and in his history 
to see individualised our whole problem. To 
do so might be perfectly justifiable. Possibly 
—even probably—H. J. would not now be 
detained in a Reformatory at the public expense 
if he had been able to obtain steady work. But 
not all boys who are sent to Reformatories are 
victims. of unemployment. Adolescence is a 
time of insurgence and instability. Individual 
failures to fulfil the promise of childhood are 
illuminating, but not conclusive. Proof lies 
mainly in the observation of employed and 
unemployed boys in the mass. 

A comparison of a group of boys who have 
for any length of time been unemployed with 
a group of boys from the same kind of homes 
in the same district who are in work, leaves 
no room for doubt that on the whole unem- 
ployment means slackness, softness, careless- 
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ness, roughness, diminished alertness and 
weakened self-respect. Some boys bear up 
' against events and influences with wonderful 
pluck and determination, and, on the whole, 
the mischief which is found for their idle 
hands is less directly harmful to society than 
might well be expected. The importance of 
dealing with unemployment among boys is 
emphasised, not abated, by the fact that most 
English boys are good stuff. But good stuff 
is going to waste, and stuff which is not so 
good is being damaged beyond possibility of 
future use. 

An extract may be given from a letter 
written by a woman Probation Officer who has 
in her charge the boys under 16 put on pro- 
bation at the Tower Bridge Police Court. 


““Most of my boys are under 14. But 
I still have thirteen over 14. Of those 
thirteen, eight are at work. One is at 
Y. and is on the point of getting farm 
work—in fact, he is now there, I see. Of 
the remaining four, one is being sent back 
to school by his father to keep him out of 
harm. ‘The other three I am uneasy about, 
especially as they belong to no Clubs. If 
we can get our big boys to join Clubs, a 
load is taken off our minds, but, as you 
know, some of those who most need such 
help will not join them. I have looked 
through my records of 1922 and 1923, and 
I find that six boys went to Reformatory 
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Schools during that time. Of those, two 
were really feeble-minded, one was so dis- 
honest that he ruined excellent chances, 
and one had a home from which he had to 
be removed. The other two, I feel sure, 
would have been perfectly all right if they 
could have got work. I have now four old 
boys who come here regularly who cannot 
get work, all of them nice fellows. If 
they get into trouble again, I shall certainly 
put it down to want of employment. Three 
others will be leaving school next month— 
all of them so undersized that I cannot 
think how they will get work. I believe 
most firmly that want of employment is one 
of the chief causes of dishonesty in boys of 
14-16, if not the chief cause. We all feel 
the same about this.” 


Evidence of a similar kind might be quoted 
from many sources, and it may be that much 
of this section on the Effects of Unemploy- 
ment will be thought superfluous. It is quite 
evident, none the less, from consideration of 
the facts of unemployment among boys and 
of the present arrangements for coping with 
it, that there is not yet any general under- 
standing of what the problem means in terms 
either of human and social value or of ultimate 
cost to the community. 


Lasting Deterioration 


The young unemployed of to-day are the 


- 
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“Can’t Works,” the “ Won’t Works,” and 
the “ Don’t Works!” of to-morrow. ‘ Can’t 
Works” and “ Won’t Works” are a heavy 
charge on society, and the ‘‘ Don’t Works! ” 
are a menace to it. It is impossible for any 
man to see an average batch of boys as 
they leave an elementary school without 
feeling confidence in the future of the 
race. If at the end of three or four years 
he can examine those of the batch who 
have suffered from 50 per cent. or 70 per 
cent. of waste time, he finds an accumulated 
deterioration which causes him the gravest 
misgivings. The outward signs are clear 
enough. The boys are no longer young 
hopefuls ; they are premature cynics. They 
are no longer keen to get on and do credit 
to their schools, their parents and themselves. 
The sense of humour persists, but it is coarsen- 
ing. Their wit is getting bitter and self- 
destructive. Cleanliness, achieved earlier by 
a series of miracles in bathless homes, is 
neglected. | Hero-worship, even of Nick 
Carter and football professionals, is dead. 
Ambition is obviously absurd. Physique 
varies ; one boy, whose family can feed him 
even when he is bringing nothing into the 
home, looks strong and fit—all the more fit, 
perhaps, because he has been much in the 
open air ; another, whose own unemployment 
ageravates family circumstances already bad, 
is obviously suffering from malnutrition. But 
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even he who has the best home and who at 
14 was dressed by his parents to hold his own 
in a city office now looks fit only for rough 
jobs, the only jobs which employers looking 
for recent references are likely to offer him. 

It is true that many boys who have not 
suffered from waste-time during adolescence 
show signs of deterioration. That this is true 
is the gravamen of the charge against a system 
which is careless of adolescent life at many 
points. Any remedy for unemployment among 
boys must work hand in hand with increased 
attention to the whole problem of boy-labour. ‘The 
fact that, as has been shown in Chapter V, 
there is not one class of employed boys and 
another of unemployed boys, makes this in 
any case necessary, and it would seem that, 
if there is to be a choice between treating the 
problem here dealt with as part of the general 
problem of unemployment or as part of that 
of boy-labour, the arguments are on balance 
in favour of the latter. The difference between 
the results of continued misemployment and 
continued unemployment are only partly of 
kind. ‘They are mainly of degree. But the 
results of throwing the product of our schools 
into industry to sink or swim are already so 
serious that any aggravation is intolerable. 
The aggravation here is intense. 

The differences in kind are mostly obvious. 
But one of very real importance, liable to be 
overlooked, is the destruction of that hopeful- 
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- ness which carries a boy through a spell of 
unemployment following the typical Blind- 
alley job. Three or four years’ work since 
~ leaving school gives him some assurance of 
being wanted, of there having been a place 
for him to fill, and a likelihood, therefore, of 
another. But inability to get work on leaving 
school and long spells of unemployment 
endured at the crucial age of 15 to 17 kill 
optimism and with it something of self- 
respect. In the discouragement of seeking 
work in vain lies the last demoralisation, doubt 
in himself and doubt in the society which claims 
his allegiance but finds no room for his service. 


While this book was passing through the press 
the Report of the Commissioners of Prisons for 
the year 1923-4 was published. One passage 
therein (page 6) bears so closely on what has been 
said above that we feel compelled to quote it. 

““ Governors’ reports show, as last year, 
that unemployment is responsible for a large 
number of convictions, and two of them draw 
special attention to the conviction of youths 
who, unable to find regular employment after 
leaving school, have had their characters 
sapped by passing several years in a state of 
idleness. Prison records confirm the experi- 
ence of other authorities that, of all the 
aspects of the unemployment problem, this 
is the saddest, and the one fraught with the 
gravest danger to the nation.” 


IX 


THE TASK OF THE JUVENILE UNEMPLOYMENT 
53 CENTRES 

" Tue evidence used in this chapter was 
collected to illustrate the effects of unemploy- 
ment. That purpose it fulfils, but it also 
illustrates so clearly the nature of the Unem- 
ployment Centres’ work that it has been set 
out separately. Incidentally it makes a 
practicable transition to the subjects dealt with 
in the latter half of the book. 


Evidence from Unemployment Centres 


No group of persons have had so good 
opportunities of judging the effects of unem- 
ployment on boys in the mass as the head- 
masters of the Juvenile Unemployment Centres, 
distracted though they have been by all the 
difficulties consequent on discontinuity and 
inconsistency of policy. They have been 
masters in elementary schools. They know 
what sort of material the elementary schools 
turn out. At the Juvenile Unemployment 
Centres they get for treatment the same material 
after it has been exposed for two years or more 
to the influence of waste time. They are also 
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well able to judge the effect of the teaching 
and training of the Centres on the boys in 
attendance. Lest it be thought that on the 
latter point their views are biased by a dis- 
position to regard favourably the results of 
their own efforts, it may be as well to say that 
those who visit the Centres can see a great 
change wrought in a few weeks. In certain 
areas employers have spoken very highly of 
the boys sent them from the Centres, and the 
following may be quoted as the view of an 
Employment Exchange official :-— 

““I have noticed a considerable difference 
in the behaviour of the boys in this Exchange 
since the Centres have been set up. This I 
think can only be attributed ‘to the fact that 
they have come under school discipline again, 
and I think that the Centres are satisfac- 
tory.” 

Attention may be called to evidence such 
as this, in view of the ill-informed verdicts 
given sometimes by persons very ready to 
hear tittle-tattle, and curiously reluctant to 
gain first-hand knowledge. No one, we think, 
who is in a position to judge will deny that 
most Centres are effective in so far as the 
limited number of boys in attendance for a 
limited time permits. Of the effect produced, 
as well as of the task which the Centres find 
set for them, let two headmasters of experience 
speak for themselves. 

Mr. F. B. Hart, Headmaster of the South- 
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wark and Bermondsey J.U.C. (and also of the 
Southwark and Bermondsey (Voluntary) Day 
Continuation School), writes as follows :— 


‘““In work the boy has to keep time, 
observe a certain regularity of habits, obey 
orders, be respectful and keep himself tidy. 
When unemployed he no longer has to 
keep time, there is no need to get up at a 
particular time and slothfulness is encour- 
aged ; he need not go home regularly to 
his meals as his parents are easily satisfied 
with the plea that he has been ‘ looking for 
work.’ Long periods of waiting outside 
possible places of employment encourage 
the habit of lounging. It is not necessary 
to bridle his tongue, so he begins to use bad 
language ‘ without thinking’ ; he no longer 
has to practise obedience and respectfulness 
to a foreman or employer. He loses all 
pride in his personal appearance and becomes 
untidy in dress—clean looks are rare amongst 
unemployed lads and a clean collar is more 
difficult to obtain since he is not contri- 
buting his quota to the family exchequer. 

“Instead of helping at home by his 
wage contribution he becomes an additional 
burden and is made to feel his position 
very keenly. Hence home life becomes 
distasteful and he stays out late at night. 
Many lads have made bitter reference to 
their home treatment when out of work. 
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There is a feeling of friendlessness and a 
growing opinion that the world is against 
them. 

“As the period of unemployment 
lengthens they get used to its hardships 
and begin to take it as a matter of course. 
They are beginning to learn the art of 
“living without work.’ This is shown by 
the ease with which these boys again fall 
out of work ; unemployment kills ambition 
as the urgent desire to obtain work ex- 
tinguishes an earlier desire to follow a 
definite line of occupation and frequently 
engenders a willingness to take any job 
without consideration of future prospects. 

“‘ The effects of unemployment were more 
apparent to us in the early days of the 
Juvenile Unemployment Centres than they 
are now. 

““ The boys then were unruly, impertinent, 
coarse and ill-mannered, and untidy. ‘They 
used bad language, resented discipline, 
were very suspicious and inclined to wilful 
damage when unobserved (we attributed 
this to a desire to ‘ take it out of somebody ’). 
They were unwilling to take part in the 
school work. We claim that they are now 
smarter in appearance ; they behave like 
rational beings ; impertinence is unknown ; 
they speak respectfully ; they come and go 
from school decently and orderly ; they 
seek our advice, there is no wilful damage, 
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they are careful in their language, take an 
interest in their school work and have some 
hope for the future. The Labour Exchange 
report a marked improvement in behaviour 
and manners when they attend there—they 
give the impression of being employable. 

‘““Unemployment is often accompanied 
by the revelation that the prospects of a 
career, which seemed so easy when the boy 
started work, have faded away. 

‘When the period of unemployment has 
been considerable, extending over a year or 
more, the results have been disastrous. 
The parents have told me that their boys 
no longer seek work and if it is found for 
them they will not do it. They become 
untruthful and pilfer—I recently came across 
such a boy who stayed away from home for 
several days at a stretch and had drawn 
money from his brother’s Post Office Savings 
Bank account. 

“When a boy is first out of work he 
feels that he must try and do something to 
earn a living, but as time goes on his view 
changes and finally he looks to the Guardians. 
This would be a very extreme case, but I 
have heard it expressed several times (at 
least six) that ‘the Guardians will keep 
me.’ One lad was more optimistic. He 
said that his troubles would end when he 
was a little older because he could marry a 
girl who would go to work.” 
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Mr. Valentine Bell, the Headmaster of the 
Battersea J.U.C. (and of the Battersea Day 
Continuation School), was also asked by us to 
give the result of his experience, because, 
although his work does not lie in Bermondsey, 
he has the handling of much the same material, 
and the value of his judgment is known to all 
who have been in any way concerned in recent 
years with the problems of adolescence in 
London. 


“It is very dangerous to attempt to 
generalise too freely on the effects of unem- 
ployment on the male adolescent because 
he is so intensely human and rarely acts 
according torule. The longer one’s experi- 
ence of him, the more one expects a series 
of surprises, and this causes one to pause 
before giving out dogmatic opinions. If 
the lads were mere machines and all reared 
under similar conditions, the task might 
be an easy one, but probably no two lads 
grow up under the same influences and the 
formation of character has begun before 
the age of adolescence. One is on much 
safer ground, therefore, in saying that 
unemployment sends to have such and such 
effect on the lad, for there are so many 
past influences at work (e.g. heredity, home, 
school, club, religion) which may tend to 
counteract the evil influence that one would 
naturally expect from continued unemploy- 
ment. 
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“Still, in trying to discover the effects, 
physical, mental and moral, under these 
conditions, certain classes emerge in which 
the individuals of each class show similar 
tendencies :— 

‘“‘(a) There is the largest class, mainly 
the children of the casual worker, to whom 
unemployment is so familiar that it has come 
to be regarded as a part of life, and its 
bitterness is not felt so keenly as by a better 
type of lad. It is among this class that 
one finds those who have had as many as 
five, six or more jobs in the first year after 
they have left the day school. Street life 
has become so attractive to them that they 
lose any desire to settle down to real solid 
work. By the age of 16 they have forgotten 
most of their school work, and are incapable 
of doing any task that requires concentrated 
effort. Self-respect has disappeared, per- 
sonal cleanliness is of no account, and the 
various stages of neck-gear, from collar to 
‘choker,’ have been gone through. 

“Irregular and insufficient meals of non- 
nutritious food, the lack of systematic 
exercise, and the habit of cheap cigarette 
smoking soon play havoc with their con- 
stitutions, which were probably never very 
strong, so that easy gymnastic exercises are 
found to be beyond their strength. 

““Morally they degenerate quickly. Sex 
questions become the subject of filthy jokes 
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and self-abuse is easily practised. The 
“gang spirit’ develops readily where the 
lads are out of work, and leads to hooli- 
ganism and the committing of many petty 
crimes. The outlook on life becomes 
narrower and narrower until the only interest 
that counts is self-interest. Gambling and 
betting are easily taken up and become so 
fascinating that the ideal life is the one of 
getting something for nothing. Civic spirit 
has no chance to grow, and the rights of 
others are never considered. The amazing 
feature of this type of lad is that he never 
seems to lose his sense of humour and love 
of fun. This it is that enables him to 
override all his discomforts and troubles. 
““(4) The second class, also a large one, 
is composed of lads who have been in fairly 
regular work for two or three years, but 
yet have made very little use of their leisure 
time to improve themselves intellectually. 
Unemployment comes as a blow to- many 
of these, and if they realise that they have 
lost their jobs because they will soon be 
earning a man’s wage, they feel that they 
have been unjustly treated. They lack the 
sense of humour of the former class, and 
carry on their faces the look of folk with a 
grievance. They are very difficult to handle, 
for they are convinced that no one thinks of 
their problem and that society has deliber- 
ately planned to exploit boy-labour. At 
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first their continuous period of previous 
employment prevents them from losing 
self-respect, and they are clean and fairly 
well dressed. Soon they become the gang 
leaders, organise hooliganism, but are 
sufficiently cute to keep out of trouble 
themselves. A lengthy period of unem- 
ployment tends to develop in them a 
‘Bolshevik’ attitude, with many marked 
class prejudices, and their usual answer 
when asked to do something, is “ Why 
should we?’ ‘Their experience in industry 
of associating with their elders has caused 
them to have a false opinion of their own 
ability, and they are quite convinced that 
they have little to learn. Yet they may 
have forgotten even how to write. Their 
work has mainly been purely mechanical, 
and they have lost the power to look ahead. 
This type soon loses its self-respect, and by 
spending day after day kicking a football, 
even in muddy weather, personal appearance 
and cleanliness soon become of no account. 

““(c) A third class is very noticeable. It 
is made up of the lads who have been under 
good influences in their school days. They 
have been taught the value of continued 
education and they realise the evils of street 
life. They have been attached to clubs or 
evening institutes since they left the day 
school, and hold themselves aloof from the 
other two groups. They have learnt to 
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discover their capacities and limitations. 
They definitely ask for certain subjects 
when they enrol at the Unemployment Centre 
and settle down to real solid work. Man 
ask to be allowed to transfer to the Day 
Continuation School, where there is a larger 
choice of subjects. Morally, boys of this 
class are not much injured by unemployment 
in its early stages. Physically, of course, 
they may suffer, particularly where their 
earnings are a substantial proportion of the 
home budget. The first effect of falling 
out of work often is to brace them up and 
cause them to take a more sober view of 
their position and prospects. In this spirit 
they settle down to gaining at the Juvenile 
Unemployment Centre, Evening Institute 
or Day Continuation School knowledge 
which will make them more efficient when 
they get a chance of taking up a job. 

‘‘ Even members of this last class, how- 
ever, tend to deteriorate when unemployment 
is prolonged. They are splendid material 
and any educational establishment, whether 
school, unemployment centre or club, can 
congratulate itself on having been able to 
help boys of this type over a difficult period. 
But where the material is not so good, the 
injury caused by unemployment starts 
quicker and goes deeper, for the mental, 
moral and physical well-being of an out-of- 
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work is lowered ; loss of self-respect ensues, 
causing untidiness, slackness and apathy, 
and an incapacity for concentrated effort.” 


_ The force of what is said above should not 

be weakened by any comment, except that the 
Juvenile Unemployment Centres in London 
contain only those unemployed boys who are 
in receipt of benefit, and the (Voluntary) Day 
Continuation Schools only a small proportion 
of the other unemployed boys. 


Xx 


AFTER-CARE AND CONTINUED EDUCATION 


From studying the nature and extent of the 
problem we turn to consider what machinery 
at present exists to deal with it. For the vast 
majority of English boys whole-time education 
comes to an end at the end. of the term which 
contains their fourteenth birthday. In London 
at the 1921 Census the following proportions 
of boys in each age-group were still attending 
school full-time :— 


15-16 : . +, .14,per cent. 
16-17 . ° ° 7» ie 
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For over 85 per cent. of London boys, there- 
fore, the control and influence of school life 
ceases altogether at the limit of compulsory 
attendance. ‘Thereafter they are given over to 
the world of industry. Any further discipline 
and training they receive is derived from their 
work, supplemented in a comparatively small 
number of cases by voluntary attendance at 
evening classes, and by the influence of various 
social organisations catering specially for the 
adolescent. . 
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After-Care Responsibilities 


The organisation of After-Care, instituted in 
accordance with the Choice of Employment 
Act of 1910, has already been briefly described, 
and reference has been made to the change of 
policy made in March, 1924. To make clear 
the present position it may be well to outline 
the steps taken under the old system to provide 
advice and assistance for the boy on leaving 
school. 


After-Care by the Education Authority 


At the School-Leaving Conference, to which 
each boy and his parents were invited during 
his last term at school, his opportunities, educa- 
tional and industrial, were discussed, advice 
was given and supervision by some voluntary 
organisation or individual helper was arranged. 
These Conferences were attended (in theory, 
but not always in practice) by representatives 
of the Evening Schools of the district and of 
the Employment Exchange. . The school-leav- 
ing form, which attempted to summarise the 
child’s school life and recorded the recom- 
mendations of the Conference, was sent to the 
Organiser for transmission to the Exchange. 
Later, it was the supervisor’s business to render 
to the Organiser a six-monthly report on the 
progress, industrial and general, of his or her 
particular charges. ‘The Organiser passed on 
the report to the Exchange. The function of 
the Organiser was to keep an organisation in 
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being, to recruit the voluntary help required, 
to maintain the records of individual children, 
and to act as liaison officer with the Exchange. 


After-Care by the Ministry of Labour 


The change made in March, 1924, resulted 
from the Chelmsford Enquiry Report, which 
called upon Local Education Authorities to 
choose between taking upon themselves the 
entire responsibility for industrial After-Care 
(including the administration of Unemploy- 
ment Benefit for Juveniles) or handing over 
their entire functions in this respect to the 
Ministry of Labour The London County 
Council adopted the latter alternative. It has 
consequently no longer any formal responsi- 
bility for After-Care. It is now the business of 
the Ministry of Labour acting through the 
officials of the Juvenile Employment Exchange, 
and a Juvenile Advisory Committee in each 
district, representative of employers, workers, 
teachers and others with special knowledge of 
or interest in boys and girls, to pick up the 
child when he leaves school and give him such 
guidance or assistance as he needs in the first 
_ years of his industrial career. 

It is too early yet to judge of the effects of 
this change. All that can be said at the 
moment is that the Ministry of Labour is 
attacking its new responsibilities in London 


1 Unemployment Insurance Act, 1923, Section 6. 
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with energy. The Juvenile Employment Ex- 
changes, with increased staff, are making a real 
effort to grapple with their task. They canvass 
employers ; they pay periodical visits to firms 
to keep in touch with boys and girls who have 
been placed; they invite juveniles to open 
evenings at the Exchange, so that their hopes 
and difficulties can be discussed in a friendly 
atmosphere with members of the Juvenile 
Advisory Committee. 

Nevertheless, the position is still most un- 
satisfactory. The L.C.C. has ceased to have 
any responsibility for after-care of any kind. 
The Ministry of Labour has so far felt itself 
obliged to concentrate on the industrial aspect 
of the problem. But this aspect is not really 
separable from the rest. ‘There are many 
reasons why individual boys may require help 
and guidance apart from their work. Home 
difficulties, ill-health, the threatenings of dis- 
ease, a low standard of intelligence or character, 
all these affect in a greater or less degree a 
boy’s industrial career, but they are primarily 
personal and family matters, and cannot be 
dealt with satisfactorily through the machinery 
of Exchanges designed for industrial purposes. 
Under the old arrangement these matters were 
the duty, sometimes well and sometimes in- 
differently performed, of the After-Care mem- 
bers of the School Care Committees, who had 
the support and backing of the official Care 
organisation of the L.C.C. Now these after- 
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care sections of the Care Committees are no- 
body’s children. Yet the L.C.C. and the 
Ministry of Labour have joined in urging them 
to continue their work, and the Ministry is 
anxious to make use of them where industrial 
After-Care discloses a need for help not 
primarily industrial. 


Dualism and Confusion 


The present situation is, in fact, a rarely 
perfect illustration of how a policy designed to 
secure administrative simplicity may result in 
making confusion worse confounded. The 
Chelmsford Report set out to end official dual- 
ism. One of the policies recommended by it 
has had the desired result where it has been 
adopted in the provinces. The L.C.C. chose 
the other. The Ministry of Labour, while it 
accepted the Council’s decision gladly, has so 
far been able to see young persons only in the 
departmentalised guise of seekers for employ- 
ment, employed persons or persons exposed to 
danger of industrial depreciation through un- 
employment. Administrative simplicity has 
been achieved by ignoring the complexity of 
human creatures. 

Meanwhile, voluntary After-Care workers 
are left suspended in unofficial air. Their 
interest in the problem may die, as voluntary 
effort often does, for lack of official backing 
and direction. That would be deplorable. 
On the other hand, they may ride off on their 
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own and organise themselves in an independent 
and, possibly, even competing organisation for 
After-Care, separate from the Juvenile Employ- 
ment Exchanges. ‘That would be still more 
deplorable. For the time being local goodwill 
and local understanding that boys and girls as 
human units are more important than official 
categories may succeed in holding together 
those who are already engaged in the work, 
and forcing them into gear with the official 
machinery. But such an arrangement can only 
be makeshift and temporary. There are only 
two permanent solutions. One is that the Ministry 
of Labour should enlarge its responsibilities to 
include all forms of After-Care. The other is 
that the whole responsibility should be concentrated 
in the hands of the education authority. 

That the latter is the right solution is the 
view taken in this report. Probably an im- 
provement on the industrial side would result 
from giving the Ministry of Labour a free hand 
in the matter, but, on a longer view, the separa- 
tion thus effected between the boy as worker 
and the boy as citizen in training is bound to 
be as harmful in practice as it is absurd in 
theory. This will be discussed more fully at 
a later stage. It is desirable here to comment 
upon the possibilities and limitations of a system 
of voluntary After-Care, such as both the 
Ministry of Labour and the L.C.C. agree in 


considering desirable. 
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The system, as it has been built up, embodies 
a great deal of genuine goodwill, and the theory 
lying behind it, that the fullest possible use 
should be made of goodwill and voluntary help, 
is admirable. The root difficulty is that the 
need for such help is most acute precisely where 
the supply of volunteers is most restricted. 
Apart from this, the worth or worthlessness of 
the arrangement depends almost entirely on 
the relation between the helper and the boy. 
The helper who merely visits the boy once in 
six months becomes one of the army of officials 
and social workers who visit the homes of the 
poor, and his effectiveness can be no more 
than that he may occasionally discoyer that a 
boy is in thoroughly unsuitable work or that 
he is out of work and has not applied to the 
Employment Exchange. If, however, the 
helper becomes in any sense.a real friend to 
the boy, and particularly if the helper and the 
boy are kept in touch through some club or 
troop of scouts, the arrangement may be of 
real value. But, in any case, so long as the 
Exchanges have fewer vacancies on offer than 
applicants for work, the helper can do little 
on the industrial side. His willingness to get 
round boys out of square holes goes for naught 
when there are no round holes vacant. 
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Evening Schools 

Into the effectiveness of the Evening-Schools 
system it is not for us to enter. Admirable 
work is being done in the Evening Schools. 
But these schools do not attract the majority 
of adolescent boys. The well-known summing 
up of their work as the teaching of tired 
children by tired teachers is still to a large 
extent justified. They certainly do not provide 
any remedy for unemployment, and we believe 
that the Responsible Teachers of Evening 
Schools commonly find, as do Club managers, 
that unemployment makes boys unwilling to 
attend evening instruction and, to a large 
extent, incapable of benefiting by the instruc- 
tion given. 
Discipline for Unemployed Boys 

Employment is in itself a discipline, though 
much of the work in which boys under modern 
industrial conditions are engaged is not in any 
sense a training. The present Juvenile Un- 
employment Centres are based on a partial 
recognition of the fact that adolescence needs 
both discipline and training. ‘They come third 
in a series of attempts made to deal with the 
problem since the War, and, as each of these 
attempts throws some light on the question, 
it will be well to glance briefly at them in turn. 


Post-War Unemployment Centres 


The first effort to meet the problem of the | 
unemployed boy was the establishment in 
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London and elsewhere at the beginning of 
1919 of a number of Centres for the special 
purpose of bridging the transition of industry 
from war to peace. It was foreseen that with 
the cessation of hostilities many war industries, 
employing numbers of boys and girls, would 
come to a sudden stop, and that time must 
elapse before the workers in them could be 
absorbed into peace-time employment. The 
Board of Education, therefore, invited and 
obtained the assistance of the London County 
Council and other education authorities. In 
London 48 Centres were established, attendance 
of unemployed boys (and girls) from 15 to 18 
being secured for 5 hours daily on 5 days a 
week, by making attendance a condition of 
the payment of “ out-of-work donation.” The 
entire cost was borne by the Board of Education. 

The boys with whom these Centrés had to 
deal constituted a very special problem. Long 
enjoyment of high wages, a premature idea of 
independence, the physical and nervous results 
of excessive hours of work under war condi- 
tions, all combined to make the task of the 
superintendents unusually hard, and, when to 
these were added the difficulties of providing 
suitable buildings and an adequate staff of 
experienced teachers, it is not surprising that 
at the outset many troubles were encountered. 

An account of the success with which these 
difficulties were met, and of the methods found 
most suitable for the purpose, is recorded in 
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the report of Mr. Beresford Ingram to the 
Education Committee of the L.C.C. (No. 
2007, December, 1919). No systematic in- 
dustrial training could be attempted. The 
shortage of facilities for manual training was 
felt at an early stage. Special stress was laid 
on physical training. The organisation and 
teaching of the Centres was directed to re- 
creating capacity for team-work with its con- 
comitant loyalty to something larger than the 
boy’s self, frequently atrophied under war 
conditions ; to picking up again powers de- 
veloped at school but since neglected, and 
to stimulating new and wider interests. In 
brief, the aim of the Centres was twofold, to 
make good the defects of the past and to open 
the doors of the future to renewed capacity 
for hope’ and effort. 


Experience Gained 


By the time the Centres had thoroughly 
established themselves the special need which 
they had been set up to meet was rapidly 
diminishing, and towards the end of 1919 they 
finally closed down. Much valuable experi- 
ence had been gained, and there are certain 
points which are worth noticing here as bearing 
upon our general problem. The first is that 
the rapid passage of boys through the Centre 
militated against any useful educational result. 
The average stay was only 3 to 4 weeks. 
So strongly was this felt that an attempt was 
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made to induce the Ministry of Labour to 
allow a boy to stay in the Centre for the full 
13 weeks of his donation, instead of obliging 
him to take the first job offered. This failed, 
but a modified scheme of maintenance allow- 
ances for selected cases was later approved by 
the Board of Education. The second main 
point is the necessity shown for the employ- 
ment of the most highly qualified teachers, 
specially adaptable to the needs of the unem- 
ployed adolescent and capable of showing that 
continued education is not simply a return to the 
elementary school. ‘The third is the difficulty 
experienced in making adequate provision for 
grading boys of varying mental ability and 
attainments, where the total numbers at any one 
Centre were small. - 


Compulsory Day Continuation Schools 


The next step was more decisive, though 
not primarily designed to meet unemployment. 
Compulsory day continuation schools were set 
up. They were meant to be much more than a 
temporary or emergency measure and had behind 
them a deeply thought-out policy of national well- 
being. In 1917 the Lewis Committee, ap- 
pointed to consider Juvenile Education in 
relation to employment after the War, had in 
their Report asked several vitally important 
questions, notably these :— 

“‘ Can the age of adolescence be brought out 
of the purview of economic exploitation and 
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into that of the social conscience? Can the 
conception of the juvenile as primarily a little 
wage-earner be replaced by the conception of 
the juvenile as primarily the workman and the 
citizen in training ?”’ 

Mr. Fisher’s Act of 1918 supplied the 
answer. In the flush of war-time enthusiasm 
for the creation of a new world, the will to 
accomplish this was for a moment present, 
though it has since faltered to a degree which 
lays a sad emphasis on the Committee’s words. 
For the first time English boys (and girls) up 
to the age of 18 were envisaged as “ citizens 
in training.” After the completion of a transi- 
tion period all adolescents were to come within 
scope of the scheme, and, had it been found 
possible to give the Act a regular and general 
application throughout the land, the gravity of 
the problem with which we are concerned 
would by now have been markedly reduced. 

In saying this we do not wish to uphold in 
every detail the particular methods applied in 
London or elsewhere, or even the administrative 
machinery of the Act itself. Our point is 
simply that in the Act, and so far nowhere else, 
is to be found a definite principle applicable to 
all boys between 14 and 18, employed and 
unemployed alike. 


The London Scheme 


The history of the compulsory Day Continua- 
tion Schools in London may be given very 
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briefly. The County Council, anxious that 
London should be in the forefront of the new 
movement, pressed forward its scheme, with 
the result that the schools opened their doors 
in January, 1921. They began with those 
who had reached 14 on or after 27 October, 
1920, and were intended to absorb all successive 
batches of school-leavers and to retain them 
till 16. The further extension to 18 was not 
under the Act to be operative for seven years. 
Attendance was for two half-days of four hours 
each per week. -As with the post-war un- 
employment centres, difficulty was found in 
securing buildings. Those obtained were often 
ill-adapted to the purpose for which they were 
to be used. ‘There were other difficulties, but 
steady headway was made against them during 
the first six months. 

We cannot here discuss the merits of the 
curriculum adopted in the schools. It was 
inevitably experimental and was often condi- 
tioned in practice (especially in regard to manual 
training) by premises and equipment. Given 
a permanent system, the curriculum would have 
adjusted itself partly to educational ideals and 
partly to popular demand, and the important 
question of the relation of the teaching to that 
of the upper standards in the elementary schools 
would have been tackled. The really important 
point is that the schools, unlike the transitory 
centres of 1919, could set to work to establish 
a continuous and progressive course of training. 
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Causes of Failure 

As things fell out, the enthusiasm which 
brought about the early start of the schools in 
London proved their undoing. Already at 
the date of their opening the pressure of 
unemployment was beginning to be felt. 
When it is remembered that boy-unemploy- 
ment was at this time a new problem in London, 
it was not unnatural that boys and parents 
alike should impute to the new schools the 
whole blame for failure to find work in a 
slackening market. The schools, of course, 
did not diminish the total volume of work. To 
some extent they probably increased it. Some 
firms met the reduction in their boys’ hours 
by taking on additional boys. But the boy of 
14 was undoubtedly placed at a disadvantage 
compared with the boy of 15 who had just 
avoided compulsory continuation schooling. 
Further, the cry of economy was beginning to 
be raised, and the surrounding areas hesitated 
to follow the example of the L.C.C. In the 
result the London boy of 14 found himself at 
the further disadvantage of having to compete 
with the boy from the outer suburbs. Em- 
ployers were apt to be sceptical of the value of 
the schools and to avoid employing boys liable 
to attend, although it is only fair to add that 
some large firms showed themselves so fully 
alive to the value of continued education for 
their young employees that, with the co- 
operation of the L.C.C., they initiated schemes 
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of their own before the compulsory scheme 
became operative. 

The first backward step was taken in June, 
1921, when the L.C.C. decided to confine the 
operation of the scheme to the single age-year, 
14-15. This decision really wrecked the 
scheme. There is a vast difference between 
eight hours a week for two years and eight 
hours a week for one year, and Mr. Fisher was 
right when he stated that the Council by their 
action “‘ deprived the schools of more than half 
their value.” 

Thereafter matters lingered on until the 
following spring, when the March elections 
returned to the L.C.C. a majority pledged to 
strict economy, the discontinuance of the Day 
Continuation Schools being one of the principal 
issues. By now there was no hope of the sur- 
rounding districts coming into line and thus 
removing the grievance of the London boy 
against his out-county neighbour. The Day 
Continuation Schools were doomed. ‘The 
Council decided to close them in July, 1922, 
and the Board legalised the position in the 
Economy (Miscellaneous Provisions) Act. 
Thus, by the fateful sequence of external events 
was brought to destruction the first real attempt to 
deal comprehensively with the training of the 
adolescent boy, at the very moment when that 
same sequence of events was rendering his in- 
dustrial position more difficult and dangerous than 
it had ever been. ; 
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Voluntary Day Continuation Schools 


A thin remnant of the original scheme 
remained in certain voluntary day continuation 
schools, which attracted only a small number 
of students. The number of pupils, boys and 
girls, in these schools at the present time 
(October, 1924) is rather over 5,000, including 
a considerable number of boys employed as 
Government messengers, for whose attendance 
arrangements have been made with the Depart- 
ments concerned. Of the remainder a fair 
proportion are boys and girls who would be 
at Secondary Schools if the number of Second- 
ary School places were sufficient. For a 
limited number of individuals the work of these 
schools has been valuable, but they do not — 
really touch the main problem. 


Fuvenile Unemployment Centres 


The big constructive scheme was dead. 
The next effort to deal with the problem was 
palliative. In the winter of 1922 public 
opinion began to be seriously alarmed at the 
deplorable effects of continued unemployment 
amongst young people. ‘The Government felt 
bound to act, and this time it was the Ministry 
of Labour that stepped into the breach. It 
propounded to local education authorities a 
scheme for the establishment of Unemployment 
Centres for boys and girls between 16 and 18. 
It was to be purely temporary ; 75 per cent. 
of the cost was to be found by the Government ; 
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attendance was to be made a condition of 
receiving Unemployment Benefit and, most 
important of all, though locally the education 
authority was to conduct the scheme, centrally 
the control was vested not in the Board of 
Education, but in the Ministry of Labour as 
the Department responsible for the administra- 
tion of Unemployment Insurance. The scheme 
was, in fact, viewed as an adjunct to the Insurance 
system, not as an extension of the educational system, 
and from this, as will be seen, arose some of the 
most serious difficulties in its working. 


Official Friction 


In London the Centres started on 12 Febru- 
ary, 1923, and were to continue for thirteen 
weeks to 11 May. The Ministry of Labour 
asked for the continuance to 30 June. The 
L.C.C. asked for certain modifications of the 
regulations made by the Ministry of Labour, 
and, not being able to obtain these, closed the 
Centres on 18 May. This closing was so 
sudden that the boys in attendance arrived on 
the following Tuesday morning to find the 
first intimation given to them posted on the 
shut doors. ‘The friction between the two 
authorities seems to have arisen from the un- 
willingness of the education authority to 
accept from the Ministry of Labour dictation 
of the number of teachers to whose salaries the 
Ministry of Labour would contribute on the 
75-25 basis. It is difficult to say which 
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authority was in the right. It is clearly within 
the competence of the Ministry of Labour to 
regulate the expenses of Centres towards the 
cost of which it pays 75 per cent. It is also 
clearly the duty of the education authority to 
decide the number of teachers required for 
efficiency in conducting schools of any kind. 
The L.C.C. might have been better advised to 
staff the schools at the beginning of the period 
in the expectation of a fall in enrolment, but 
the real difficulty lies deeper, in the inevitable 
lack of understanding between a local education 
authority and a central Ministry functioning for 
purposes other than educational. 

Negotiations followed between the two 
bodies, and the L.C.C. reopened four large 
Centres on 28 May. On 30 June these 
Centres, attendance at which was compulsory 
for boys receiving benefit and living within a 
two-mile radius, were closed, and the scheme 
came to an end for the summer. 

In the autumn of 1923 the L.C.C., still 
unable to obtain all the concessions desired, 
reopened the Centres (seventeen in number, as 
in the previous spring). They were then to 
continue until 31 March, 1924. Inthe spring, 
however, the new Government decided that 
they should be continued, and also that in 
future the Ministry of Labour should bear the 
full 100 per cent. of the approved expenditure. 
The Centres closed down for the summer on 
18 July, reopened on 6 October, and under 
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present arrangements are to continue until 
31 March, 1925. Beyond this date no pro- 
vision has been made. 


Effect on Boys’ Minds 


Without entering into the merits of the con- 
troversy between the two official bodies, we 
wish to emphasise the entirely hand-to-mouth 
policy disclosed by the foregoing sequence of 
events, and also, scarcely less important, the 
deplorable effect produced on boys’ minds by 
these sudden openings and closings. That of 
18 May, 1923, in particular, whether the 
education authority was or’was not right in its 
contention, was especially pernicious on account 
of its suddenness and apparent inexplicability. 
It is not difficult to conjecture what weight any 
boy will attach to the theory that training is so 
important as to be made a condition of his 
getting out-of-work pay, when he finds that, 
for reasons which are entirely beyond his com- 
prehension, it is given him one week or month 
and denied the next. He is not long in con- 
cluding that he is being played with, that the 
country grudges him his Unemployment Bene- 
fit, and merely desires to make drawing it 
irksome. 


XI 


THE FAILURE OF UNEMPLOYMENT CENTRES 


Tue historical outline contained in the last 
chapter implies many criticisms. That is un- 
avoidable. Itisastory of makeshift expedients 
and emergency devices, of an attempt to do 
_ something without thinking out the reasons for 
doing anything. Officials, national and local, 
have worked themselves to the bone to make 
one passing experiment after another a success, 
and have seen much labour wasted. More 
serious still has been the failure to check the 
waste of human potentiality in the boys who 
have been the raw material of these adminis- 
trative experiments. That much is made 
evident by mere narration. It remains to 
emphasise the partial character even of the 
scheme as now established. 


A Misnomer 


There is a certain danger involved in the 
very name of Juvenile Unemployment Centre. 
It suggests an institution designed to deal with 
the whole body of unemployed boys and girls. 
As a matter of fact, no such institution has 
ever yet been set up. The existing scheme 
takes no account of boys and girls between the 
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ages of 14 and 16, and, though we understand 
that in some Centres a certain number of 
attendances have been made voluntarily by 
those within these ages, no scheme which does 
not reach effectively boys under 16 as well as 
over can begin to be of much use. 

In September, 1923, the London Live 
Register stood at 9,412 boys and girls. The 
Ministry of Labour informed the L.C.C. that 
3,264 were eligible for benefit. ‘The actual 
attendance at the Juvenile Unemployment 
Centres in the first week of their opening was 
2,069. Inthe second week it was 2,353. By 
the end of the month it had dropped below 
2,000. The Live Register had dropped in 
the month of October to 7,718, but after 
making the fullest allowance for this drop, it 
is apparent that the Juvenile Unemployment 
Centres catered for less than 30 per cent. of 
the juveniles actually registered as out of work, 
and probably, therefore, for much less than 
15 per cent. of all juveniles out of work. 

If the purpose of having a scheme at all is 
to insure morale, a scheme which leaves un- 
touched the large majority of those whose 
morale is threatened is obviously a palliative, 
and a dangerous palliative, if it encourages the 
belief that a real remedy is being applied. 


Difficulties in Staffing 
We have dealt so far with those over whom 
the net is never cast, or who manage to escape 
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through one or another of its too numerous 
holes. We have now to follow the fortune of 
the remainder, those with whom the Centres 
actually deal. The attendance required is five 
periods of three hours per week at one of the 
seventeen Centres in the London area. Many 
of the Centres are housed in dingy and un- 
attractive buildings, having about them just 
what it is most important to avoid—the stale 
atmosphere of an elementary school. But, 
because of the temporary nature of the scheme, 
little can be done to secure better premises or 
to improve the arrangements and brighten the 
atmosphere of those now occupied. This is a 
serious defect, for the reaction of boys in 
general, and London boys in particular, to their 
surroundings is quick and effective. 

But the question of staffing is more serious 
still. Past experience is definite that work of 
this nature requires for its success special skill 
and experience in the teacher. Further, the 
boys concerned vary immensely in native ability 
and actual attainment. If real progress is to 
be made, the staff of each centre must be 
numerous enough to permit proper grading 
into classes and a certain amount of individual 
attention. In the given conditions mass teach- 
ing is simply impossible. The Centres are 
under the Ministry of Labour, and teaching 
service in them is not recognised as pensionable 
by the Board of Education. By this regulation 
the most hopeful field of recruitment, that of 
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the teachers who had practical experience of 
similar problems in the compulsory Continua- 
tion Schools of 1921-2, is largely closed. One 
can hardly be surprised that the London 
Education Committee find that “‘ this condition 
imposes a very severe limitation on the choice 
of suitable instructors.” 

That the crippling nature of this limitation 
is at last, after more than a year’s working, 
being appreciated, is evidenced by the adoption 
of an expedient which to some extent gets 
round the difficulty. The L.C.C. has secured 
the consent of the Ministry of Labour to the 
seconding of a certain number of experienced 
teachers from elementary, central or other 
schools for a limited period. In them are 
included many previous Compulsory Day Con- 
tinuation School teachers. They will be paid 
their ordinary salaries and, in addition, an 
allowance of 10 per cent. of their net salary 
as compensation for the loss of pensionable 
service. Certain quotations from the terms in 
which the new arrangement is advertised to 
members of the L.C.C.’s teaching service are 
interesting and illuminating. 

“The problem of dealing adequately with 
the adolescent is one of great importance at 
the present time, and the work of the elementary 
schools fructifies according to the way in which 
the adolescent uses his time and opportunities.” 

.. ‘‘ Considerable difficulty has been ex- 
perienced in securing suitable staff (for the 
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Centres) owing to the temporary and difficult 
nature of the work and to the service not being 
recognised for pension purposes.”’ 

The conditions of service are then outlined, 
and the notice concludes :— 

“‘ The Council hopes that it will be possible 
to secure some enthusiasts in the cause of 
education to act in these Centres during the 
coming winter.” 

This is a hopeful sign. The logic of facts 
is gradually breaching the barrier of depart- 
mental difficulties. But that resort should be 
necessary to so temporary and makeshift a 
method of meeting a crying need, is itself a 
condemnation of the present arrangements. 


Casual Employment for Teachers 


The controversy between the Ministry of 
Labour and the L.C.C. on the staff to be 
allowed for the working of the Centres has 
already been referred to, but demands fuller 
statement. The scale laid down by the Min- 
istry of Labour is 1 to 25 boys, or 1 to 20 when 
one-third of the work is practical, for the 
average number in attendance over the whole 
area. The Ministry regards this as an adequate 
allowance in comparison with the staff allowed 
in other schools ; the Council holds that the 
nature of the work to be done, the dispersion 
of the total number among seventeen Centres, 
the need for grading boys of very varying 
mental attainments, and the fluctuating numbers 
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in attendance, make necessary a more generous 
scale. The dispute is technical, but it is clear 
that while it continues, educational principle 
goes to the wall. The natural educational 
unit, the school or centre, is ignored. More- 
over, the staff find themselves suffering from that 
very evil of casual employment which is the bane 
of so many of their pupils. In the first week 
after the Centres were reopened in October, 
1923, eleven teachers were discharged by the 
L.C.C. It is not for us to say whether this 
could have been avoided, or who could have 
avoided it, but we can at least agree with the 
comment of the London Education Committee. 
“* Part of the staff work under unsettling condi- 
tions and concentration on the problems of the 
Centre becomes impossible.” 

With such conditions of staffing, coupled 
with the shifting population of the Centres (to 
which we have referred in dealing with the 
duration of unemployment), it is not surprising 
that no orderly curriculum is found possible. 
Stress is laid on physical training, and manual 
work is introduced wherever possible, but the 
facilities available for this are insufficient, 
although they have recently been improved. 

It will be obvious from what has been said 
above that the present system of Juvenile 
Unemployment Centres is fatally defective. 
Government Departments have apparently done 
their best under the limitations imposed by the 
state of public opinion and by existing legisla- 
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tion. ‘The staff of the Centres perform daily 
miracles. But it is time that the community 
settled departmental discords and defined the 
principles on which unemployment among boys 
should be treated. 


Principles of Policy 

If the principles which underlie the establish- 
ment of Juvenile Unemployment Centres have 
ever been thought out, they have not been 
worked out. Plain men, seeing what exists, 
are compelled to ask what is the purpose aimed 
at. Are the Centres intended simply to prevent 
boys taking Unemployment Benefit too easily ? 
Are they intended to occupy in a harmless 
manner the time of boys and girls who would 
otherwise be idle? Or are they intended to 
repair the damage done by past unemployment 
and to train mind and hand and mora/e for 
future usefulness ? Which of these ends can 
be attained by schemes instituted for six months 
or a year at a time, based on compromises 
between Government Departments and Local 
Authorities, housed in makeshift quarters, and 
staffed mainly by teachers who, knowing that 
they may be dismissed at any moment on 
account of fluctuations in the numbers attend- 
ing the Centres, will obviously not take this 
sort of work if any other is available. If the 
Centres are intended to be educational institu- 
tions they must be planned on educational lines. 
There must be a permanent basis sufficient to 
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give security to the staff, and to make possible 
provision of buildings suitable in themselves 
and suitably equipped. The staff must be 
sufficient in number to allow proper grading of 
pupils and classes of reasonable size. Finally, 
a real effort must be made to secure continuity 
of attendance, so that the educational effort 
exerted may reasonably be expected to produce 
a return, 

The Centres at present have no clear idea 
of their own purpose. They are making a 
gallant fight to attain an educational ideal, but 
the struggle is almost hopeless. Until the 
lessons to be drawn from the post-war Centres 
and the Continuation Schools are taken to heart 
and applied, nothing of real value can be 
achieved except in so far as here and there a 
striking individual personality may make itself 
felt. ‘The considered judgment of a Higher 
Education Sub-Committee outside London, 
after eight weeks’ trial in the summer of 1923 
had been given to the scheme laid down by the 
Ministry of Labour, is worth quoting :— 


“The Ministry’s scheme,” reports the 
Middlesex Higher Education Sub-Com- 
mittee, “at best can only be regarded as a 
makeshift : its aims, at most, can only be 
negative.” 


To this may be added a paragraph of the 
London Education Committee’s Report of 
13 November, 1923, in which existing diff- 
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culties were detailed, and the sort of centre 
aimed at was described :— 


“It is not difficult to outline the ideal 
Centre, but it may be exceedingly difficult to 
achieve it. [he ideal Centre would consist 
of a permanent building, with a permanent 
nucleus of staff devoting themselves to the 
work as a life problem, and forming, in 
effect, a kind of club to which juveniles 
could come when unemployed, and with 
which they could retain connection even 
when employed. In it would be provided 
practical workrooms and classrooms, facili- 
ties for bathing, washing and boot-cleaning, 
a canteen, and some rooms for recreation 
purposes.” 


What is here briefly outlined is not neces- 
sarily the best or the only solution of our 
problem, but it would at least secure much 
which is at present sadly to seek. The existing 
Centres fail because of their temporary nature, 
because they do not cover the ground, and because, 
in present conditions, they are neither equipped, 
staffed nor organised on the lines which past 
experience has shown to be essential to success. 

Rumours reach London from time to time 
that in provincial towns and cities the Centres 
work with less friction and succeed in attracting 
a considerable number of juveniles who are 
not compelled to attend as a condition of benefit. 
That may well be so, The local government 
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of London, because of the size of the Metro- 
polis, its lack of unity and civic consciousness, 
and also perhaps because its embarrassing 
proximity to Whitehall presents difficulties 
which, if they exist elsewhere, are not so intense. 
But the faults of the present method of dealing 
with Juvenile Unemployment in London can- 
not be attributed wholly or even mainly to the 
peculiar circumstances of London. They are 
ingrained in the method itself, wherever and 
by whomsoever it is applied. 


XII 
THE REMEDY 


Ir what has already been written in this 
book has any virtue the following points 
would seem to be established :— 


1. No satisfactory means exist of ascertain- 
ing the extent of unemployment 
among juveniles. 

2. There is considerably more unemploy- 
ment among juveniles than is indicated 
by published statistics. 

3. The unemployment of boys of working 
age is particularly serious because it 
damages future capacity for produc- 
tion and citizenship. 

4. It affects particularly boys already handi- 
capped by their heredity and environ- 
ment. 

5. It makes worse the conditions of employ- 
ment for boys who are in work. 

6. The Juvenile Unemployment Centres, in 
spite of the handicaps imposed on 
their efficiency by a casual and erratic 
policy, have proved their useful- 
ness, 
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7. The problem of unemployed boys is part 
of the problem of boy labour, and the 
treatment of unemployment among 
boys must consequently be part of 
a general policy for adolescent labour. 


To find a remedy which will be really 
effective would seem to be a matter both of 
social morality and of political expediency. 
What remedy worth applying lies within our 
reach? To answer this question it is inevit- 
able that matters which may at first sight 
seem far removed from the unemployment of 
Tom, Dick or Harry at the age of 15 or 16, 
should be considered. 


The Educable Age 


The ideal which many cherish, though shyly 
and with many reservations, of full-time educa- 
tion for all up tothe age of 18, derives its 
force from the fact that a logical system of 
education should cover the years of greatest 
educability. ‘The age of 14, at present fixed 
as the limit of elementary education, has no 
reasonable basis. It marks merely a stage in 
the evolution of social thought. If elementary 
schools exist merely to keep children out of 
the labour market until they are able to bear 
the fatigue of industrial operations, they main- 
tain their hold too long for some and too 
short a time for many. If the purpose of the 
schools is to give all children a grounding in 
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the three R’s, this humble aim might be 
achieved at the age of 11 or 12. Even if, 
in an industrial civilisation, the schools exist 
to supply employers of labour with competent, 
willing and intelligent workers, they should 
extend their work into the adolescent period 
when competence, willingness and intelligence 
are most likely to be crippled by failure to 
find guidance and inspiration. If the ele- 
mentary schools intend fully to develop 
individual capacity of any kind, physical, 
mental or moral, they should obviously not 
release their grasp just when the static age 
of later childhood is passing and the dyna- 
mic age of adolescence is beginning. The 
ultimate purpose of the schools is in reality 
vague and obscured by a somewhat indefinite 
optimism. Elementary education as we know 
it to-day in England is a compromise, illogical 
and unstable. 

None the less, wil fit per saltum. Full-time 
education for all up to the age 18 may be 
practical politics in some remote future. For 
the present it must be an unattainable ideal 
expressing a principle which may be rein- 
terpreted as social development proceeds, but 
with which conscious and deliberate social 
development must be in accord. The 
economic and political difficulties which delay 
its realisation, though not insuperable, are 
formidable. In our generation there must 
and will be a considerable increase in the 
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number of adolescent boys, who, by an ex- 
tension of secondary schooling or otherwise, 
will be taken out of the labour market. But 
very many will continue to be available for 
employment, and it is for them that a permanent 
policy has to be framed. 


Objections to Raising the School Age 


In so far as the cause of unemployment 
among boys is a surplus in the supply of boys 
to the labour market, the most obvious, and 
at sight the simplest, remedy is to raise the 
school leaving age to 15.’ This step, as is 
well known, was regarded with favour by the 
Majority Report of the Poor Law Commission 
of 1909 as one which might arrest the growth 
of premature unemployability. Under the 
Fisher Act it may now be taken by any Local 
Education Authority. Advocacy of it has 
been revived by the rise of the new problem 
of boy unemployment, and local action in this 
direction is being definitely encouraged by the 
Board of Education. 

The purely arithmetical argument for it is 
strong. At one blow the supply of boy- 
labour would be reduced by about one quarter. 
But the educational, as well as the practical 
objections, are serious. Many existing school 
premises could not accommodate the additional 
class or classes thus brought into existence. 
The present danger that a clever boy, who 
reaches the Seventh Standard early, will mark 
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time and make no real advance in education 
during the last year or two of his school days 
would be seriously aggravated. The raising 
of the school age by a year would in fact 
necessitate much new building, some re- 
arrangement of school areas and considerable 
replanning of school curricula. New building, 
rearrangement and replanning are all required, 
but as part of a larger scheme. 4 mere 
stretching of the present system to cover a wider 
age-area would dislocate it at the points where 
it is already faulty. The proposal to raise the 
school-leaving age, at least in the form in 
which it is generally made, is unsound, in that 
it is not based on any clear conception of ado- 
lescence as a stage of development, and leaves 
untouched the cause of the present trouble. 


Need for a Larger Scheme 


It is not necessary to be a visionary to believe 
that a larger scheme, one based on a definite 
conception of adolescence, can be obtained. 
The Fisher Act of 1918, passed into law at a 
time when men’s eyes were opened to see with 
unwonted clearness the true value of life and 
wealth, embodies the main principle of a sound 
and genuinely economical national policy for 
youth. The Report of the Lewis Committee 
has already been quoted. Let a fuller quota- 
tion now be made in order that the policy 
which was formulated and approved, but 
afterwards abandoned, may be fairly judged. 
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“Upon this educational and industrial 
chaos has come the War to aggravate con- 
ditions”’ (é.e. the pre-war conditions of 
boy-labour) “that could hardly be made 
graver, and to emphasise a problem that 
needed no emphasis.” 


After then touching on the general question 
of pre-war apprenticeship and Blind - alley 
employment, the Report continues :— 


“What, then, are the remedies? In a 
sense there is only one remedy—porro unum 
est necessarium. But it is.a pretty thorough- 
going one ; nothing less than a complete 
change of temper and outlook on the part 
of the people of this country as to what 
they mean, through the forces of industry 
and society, to make of their boys and girls. 
Can the age of adolescence be brought out 
of the purview of economic exploitation and 
into that of social conscience? Can the 
conception of the juvenile as primarily a 
little wage-earner be replaced by the con- 
ception of the juvenile as primarily the 
workman and the citizen in training ? Can 
it be established that the educational purpose 
is to be the dominating one, without as well 
as within the school doors, during those 
formative years between 12 and 18? If 
not, clearly no remedies at all are possible 
in the absence of the will by which alone 
they could be rendered effective.” 
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The Lewis Committee foresaw that con- 
ditions ‘‘ which could hardly be made graver ”’ 
might be made graver by a shortage of employ- 
ment for juveniles after the War. In face of 
the actual occurrence of the graver conditions 
which were then foreseen, can any honest 
answer be given to the questions then raised 
than that given by the Fisher Act’s provision 
of continued education and continued care for 
adolescence right up to the age of 18? In 
this policy, although it has sometimes been 
supported by sentiment rather than by logic, 
there is not an atom of sentimentalism. It is 
in the truest sense a policy of anti-waste ; 
the failure to carry it out has already cost us 
more than can well be afforded. If an honest 
answer is given to the question raised, definite 
action must follow assent to the principle 
endorsed. 


Emergencies and Principles 


Experience, however, has taught us to avoid 
certain methods and expedients, which the 
Fisher Act made possible or even suggested, 
and the mere putting in force of the suspended 
clauses of the Act would not be sufficient. 
There is now an emergency to be met as well 
as a principle to be put into practice. Many 
details of administration will have to be settled 
by men of prolonged experience in dealing 
with the sub-problems of educational practice. 
We can attempt only to outline the main 
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points to be secured and to suggest the first 
steps which must be taken to meet the present 
emergency, and towards an ultimately complete 
system. 

The first point is that the Department of State 
responsible for education should be charged with 
the care of all boys and girls up to the age of 18. 

To say this is to thrust brusquely into a 
controversy which has raged for years and 
reached no decision. Lord Chelmsford in his 
Report of July, 1921, stated it with such admir- 
able conciseness that quotation is inevitable. 

““(4) Juveniles of 14 to 18 years are ina 
period midway between the educational life 
of the child and the industrial or commercial 
life of the adult. They occupy a debatable 
ground in which both educational and 
industrial interests are present but neither is 
paramount. The two parties claim this 
ground as their own; the educationists 
point to their intimate knowledge of the 
character, capacity and physical condition 
of the juvenile, the industrialists (if I may so 
style them) to the importance of wide know- 
ledge of industrial conditions. The extreme 
educationists would deny access to the school 
and extreme industrialists to the workshop 
unless their respective claims to control are 
upheld. ‘The difficulties have largely arisen 
because in many cases the zeal of the con- 
tending parties is too great to admit of 
compromise.” 
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To this we would add only that the develop- 
ment of the problem of unemployment among 
boys since 1921 has more clearly defined the 
issue and has made urgent what for long has 
been necessary, that is, not a compromise so 
much as an agreement on the purpose of 
education. 

The adolescent boy occupies debatable 
ground, and in him forces, which the schools 
have set in motion but can no longer direct, 
contend with forces which can undo all the 
work of the schools. On the issue of the 
external debate hangs the result of the internal 
struggle. Of the controversy of which he is 
the subject the boy himself knows little or 
nothing. He is conscious none the less of 
being treated sometimes as a man, sometimes 
as a boy. He can scarcely be expected to 
find himself when society has not made up 
its mind where to place him. But on his 
ability now to find himself depends his ability 
to play the part that presently he will be called 
upon to play as an adult member of society. 
Every month of wrangling over his living and 
growing body is perilous. 

If this discord is to be resolved, it must be 
by deciding definitely that the boy’s develop- 
ment takes precedence of his present producing 
capacity, if only because—though there are 
better reasons—his total producing capacity 
depends on his opportunities for development 
during adolescence. On that decision follows 
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the provision of opportunities for develop- 
ment, whether he is in or out of work. The 
provision of these opportunities is nothing 
less than education, and the agency for pro- 
viding them in a society so complicated as ours 
can be only that Department of State to which 
the community entrusts the work of education. 


The Purpose of Education 


The day is long past when education was 
regarded as synonymous with teaching, and 
when its formal aspect could be considered 
in isolation from the conditions under which 
it will be applied, that is, from the nature of 
the occupation which the boy is likely to 
follow. 

The great practical difficulty is that in this 
country, the central educational authority, by 
reason of its origin and historical development, 
is constituted rather to exercise financial control 
over local education authorities than to plan 
and develop a national policy. It is only 
twenty-five years since it became a fully 
fledged Department of State, and even now 
the fact that it is nominally a “‘ Board” is 
suggestive, both of its origin and of its habits. 
Dealing with education as a controlling rather 
than a directing agency, it has tended to place 
the country’s children in separate compart- 
ments according to the forms of State aid 

iven, rather than to unify their education. 
It has had its Kay-Shuttleworths and Morants, 
I 
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but gallant efforts to lead have alternated with 
desperate attempts to check, and the general 
tenor of educational policy has in the main 
depended more on the outlook of the various 
local authorities than on the policy of the 
Board. 

It is for this reason that we have spoken 
of the “‘ Department of State responsible for 
education.” It must be frankly recognised 
that a mere transfer of functions from the 
Ministry of Labour to the Board of Education 
will effect little. What is required is a 
Department of State whose primary purpose 
is—in the full sense of the word—to direct 
the educational policy of the country, with full 
allowance for local divergencies. To do this 
it must be able to survey the whole educational 
field, and in particular to view it in close 
relation to the wide world for which all school- 
ing is a preparation. ‘The problem of national 
education in these days cannot be dealt with 
intelligently without intimate contact with 
industry. 


Education and Industry 


That this contact is not yet established is 
made equally clear by acquaintance with our 
schools or with our Antbbtes and workplaces, 
The extreme educationists, spoken of in the 
Chelmsford Report, are as plainly chargeable 
with ignoring the purpose of education as the 
extreme industrialists are with blindness to the 
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end of human life. Fortunately, neither all 
educationists nor all industrialists are extremists, 
and the proposal to transfer the care of adol- 
escent workers to the educational authority 
cannot be fairly opposed on the ground that 
the community would lose more by friction 
than it would gain by employing the right 
machine. 

We have already related the paradoxical 
effect of the Chelmsford Report. Locally, 
dualism has been abolished ; nationally, it has 
been established. ‘The choice presented to 
Local Education Authorities has been outlined 
in Chapter X. Some areas have claimed full 
responsibility for After-Care for their own 
Education Committees ; others, like London, 
have preferred to transfer their previous powers 
to the Ministry of Labour. The Ministry of 
Labour, where it has been given a clear field, 
hopes to prove that more can be done by 
undivided control than by loose-jointed co- 
operation. . But in effect another anomaly is 
being added to the complicated system which 
gives the Board of Education a finger in the 
pies of the Home Office, the War Office, the 
Admiralty, the Air Force and other Depart- 
ments without enabling it to be effective in 
any of them. It is agreed that the duties of 
the Education Authority concern more than 
the mere giving of instruction, Children are 
fed and medically inspected at school in order 
that the education given may not be thrown 
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away. Adolescents who receive formal in- 
struction of any kind are generally subject to 
inspection by the Board of Education. A 
growing consensus of opinion and a growing 
agreement in practice makes the age of 18 
the average upward limit of adolescence, the 
normal threshold of manhood. Our argument 
is for defining the attitude of the State to its 
young life in a manner which will justify much 
of what is already being done and lead naturally 
to doing many things at present left undone. 

As a corollary to this first point follows the 
concentration of After-Care and Juvenile 
Employment Exchange work on the Local 
Education Authorities. Wider responsibili- 
ties will be thrown on them, but at the same 
time enlarged opportunities will be opened to 
them. 

Any slight inconvenience to industry which 
might be caused by the separation thus made 
between the Employment Exchanges for adults 
and the Juvenile Employment Exchanges 
would be more than counterbalanced, when 
the new scheme was in working order, by the 
benefit conferred on industry. Juvenile Em- 
ployment Exchanges, working in organic 
connection with. the schools, would be able 
to form far more accurate judgments of the 
boys they placed, and the schools, by reason 
of the same organic connection, would be able 
to adapt themselves far more exactly to the 
real needs of industry, Waste in wrong 
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placings would not be wholly eliminated, but 
would be very largely reduced, to the advantage 
of individual employers and the life of the 
nation at large. 

The second main point is that the education 
of all boys should be continued part-time up to 
the age of 18. 

It has to be recognised that all education is 
not class-room education, just as all discipline 
is not class-room discipline. ‘The education 
which the adolescent requires, and the kind of 
discipline which he will accept, are widely 
different from the education and discipline of 
the elementary schools. To that point it will 
be necessary to return, for it affects funda- 
mentally the nature of continued education. 
But the point here to be made is that adol- 
escence cannot develop properly without some 
formal class-room education. This has been 
recognised by certain firms, which have re- 
garded the general education of their young 
employees as part of the duty they owe to 

outh in general, as well as to their own 
shareholders, and by the Post Office in dealing 
with its recruits. The education thus given 
is not purely technical and vocational. If it 
were, it would hardly be education. Even in 
seminaries something else than pure theology 
is studied, and the Army and Navy have 
discovered that the best soldiers and sailors 
need minds nourished on food other than 
text-books of drill, musketry and gunnery. 
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Our present concern is with the gamut of 
boy-occupations, from hanging on the tail of 
a van to apprenticeship in engineering and 
printing. ‘The standing delusion to be over- 
come is that the van-boy needs less education 
than the apprentice. In reality he needs 
more, and his need becomes the more evident 
when he is regarded not only as the boy now 
working on the van, who, as an adult, may 
have to work in any one of a hundred occupa- 
tions, but as the boy who is now unable to 
find any work and yet must retain capacity 
for work as an adult. 


Working Hours and School Time 


It would be cowardly to shirk the main 
practical difficulty, the division of the time 
during adolescence between education and 
industry. The largest claims for the educa- 
tionists have been made not by educationists 
themselves, but by the Minority of the Poor 
Law Commission in 1909. The Minority’s 
drastic proposal was that between the ages of 
15 and 18 (the school-leaving age being raised 
to 15) thirty hours a week should be spent in 
school, and that employed time should also 
be limited to thirty hours per week. The 
Fisher Act, in fixing the hours for continuation 
schooling as 320 in the year, conceded much 
less to the educationists. In practice, the 
Fisher Act provisions meant eight hours a 
week, i.e. two half-days a week for forty weeks 
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in the year. There was no limitation beyond 
those already imposed by other legislation of 
the total time which a boy attending a day 
continuation school should spend during the 
week in school and at work. Cases occurred 
of employers depriving boys of customary 
half-holidays or compelling them to work later 
each day in order to ‘‘ make up for time lost ” 
in attending the day continuation schools, As 
employers in general have accepted the restric- 
tions of Trade Boards as a measure not only 
of justice to their employees, but also of 
protection against unfair competitors, so might 
industry accept a definite limitation of working 
hours for all boys and girls as fair to all 
employers as well as necessary for the welfare 
of employees. 

On this point the Minority of the Poor Law 
Commission seem sounder than the Fisher Act. 
What of their proposal of a sixty-hours week 
divided evenly between work and school? 
Now when an eight-hour day is generally 
accepted for adults, sixty hours a week for 
juveniles seems excessive, whether school be 
regarded as a holiday from work or work as 
a relief from school. The total time to be 
divided might reasonably be something between 
forty and fifty hours. The giving of full 
half-time to the schools is probably more than 
the country, in its most lucid intervals, is at 
present prepared to allow. The exact division 
of time should be made with regard to the 
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requirements both of industry and of education. 
The short-lived Day Continuation Schools in 
London proved that eight hours a week were 
insufficient to establish a habit or to create 
a disposition to learn. The two half-days a 
week, while they were insufficient for adequate 
training, were sufficient to upset the calcu- 
lations of employers. Many employers would 
have preferred to count each boy employed 
as simply a_ half-time worker. Industrial 
reasons coincide with educational to make full 
half-time desirable, although many modifi- 
cations, such as technical training in the 
workshop or full-time education up to 17 in 
a technical or secondary school, might be 
allowed. For education to be in any way 
effective, the equivalent of not less than two 
whole days a week should be given. If figures 
may be suggested by any who may not see 
the problem in all its bearings, we would 
suggest that throughout the 14-18 age-period, 
employed-time and school-time together should 
be limited to forty-eight hours in the week, 
and of this total not less than fourteen hours 
should be spent in school. 

The third point to be made is that the continua- 
tion schools must be properly adapted to the purpose 
they are to fulfil. Makeshift accommodation 
militated seriously against the success of the 
last attempt. The fact must be faced that 
these schools are to be a permanent part of our 
educational system and suitable buildings must 
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be found. In particular, adequate arrange- 
ments must be made for practical work and 
physical training. In certain cases, the adapta- 
tion of existing buildings should be possible, 
but a number of new buildings will be necessary. 
New buildings are expensive, but it would be 
dishonest to pretend that adolescent education 
can be made effective without expenditure. 

The fourth point concerns the curriculum 
of the schools. On this only professed educa- 
tionists may dare to dogmatise, and there is 
no reason to believe that they will be backward 
in so doing. It is apparent, however, to any 
who give the subject consideration that schools 
which exist to educate the residue of boys who are 
left when the cream has been skimmed off by the 
technical and secondary schools should have a 
practical, rather than a literary, bias. And this 
not because the schools can be a substitute 
for the workshop or provide the definite trade 
instruction which is desired overmuch by 
some employers and feared overmuch by some 
Trade Unionists, but because it is part of the 
technique of adolescent education in particular 
that much learning must be learning by 
doing. 

A further desideratum is that she schools 
should provide adequately for physical develop- 
ment. Those of us who know some hundreds 
of adolescent Londoners are painfully familiar 
with the results of overcrowded homes, lack of 
open spaces and heavy or cramping work. As 
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a race Englishmen are sometimes accused of 
being sport mad. On the whole, and so long 
as it can find expression, that mania is whole- 
some. ‘The repression of it by the physical 
facts of environment does untold harm to 
physique and character. Physical training, as 
developed in recent years in the Army, is a 
means to a mental and moral end, and it is 
high time that physical fitness should be put 
within the reach of others than those who 
elect to become soldiers |! Among the pundits 
of physical training the delusion holds sway 
that the Army is still more concerned with 
forming fours than with making men. In the 
Training Reserve Battalions formed of boys of 
18 during the War, the Army showed that 
its modern system of Physical ‘Training Games 
and of exercises designed to stimulate mental 
no less than physical faculties could in a few 
weeks disguise, if not obliterate, many of the 
results of neglected adolescence. To the 
continuation schools will be given an oppor- 
tunity of developing further and applying 
more closely principles which the Army has 
(with amazing freedom from a militarist bias) 
worked out, and could, no doubt, be induced 
to put at the disposal of the country at large. 


The Science and Art of Manhood 


It is necessary perhaps to emphasise that, 
although the bias of the schools must be 
practical rather than literary, and may even 
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be to a limited extent vocational, their whole 
aim will be to train boys in the science and art 
of manhood. In such a training the use of 
the mind is of even more importance than the 
filling of the mind with knowledge of facts. 
In the Day Continuation Schools which were 
open in London in 1921 arithmetic was 
presented as “ calculations,” with results which 
were excellent both for pupils and teachers. 
In many of the Unemployment Centres of 
to-day the idea underlying this change of name 
is followed, and when the new Day Continua- 
tion Schools are established there will be a 
certain amount of practical experience at the 
disposal of their organisers. But, if any true 
method of adolescent education is to be 
carried out, the schools must be adequately 
staffed for classes of manageable size with 
men whose qualifications and conditions of 
service place them on a level with the masters 
of any other kind of school. Among the 
necessary qualifications certainly must be 
included an understanding of the psychological 
difference between little boys attending school 
full-time and big boys with one foot in the 
world of industry. 

The fifth and last point of our outline is that 
the scheme of continued education must be applied 
simultaneously over the whole country and as far 
as practicable over the whole age-period of 
adolescence. "The London scheme, as has been 
already shown, was wrecked partly by its 
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being applied solely to the County of London 
—an arbitrarily defined area which corresponds 
with no residential or industrial facts—and 
partly by its being limited in its operation to 
one age-year. The new scheme must deal 
with physical and human facts, not with local 
government abstractions. A certain allowance 
may probably have to be made for purely 
rural areas, and for boys engaged in agriculture 
and other genuinely rural industries. These 
latter must come into the scheme ultimately, 
and the sooner the better, but the solution of 
the problem of unemployment among boys in 
urban districts cannot be delayed while the 
rural machinery is being constructed. 


XIII 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION AND ULTIMATE AIMS 


Tue scheme outlined in the last chapter 
clearly implies abandoning the conception of 
elementary education as something distinct 
from and definitely lower than the rest of the 
educational system, something which comes 
to a dead end at an age which has moved 
ee ere upwards and now stands at 14. 

his somewhat primitive conception has been 
repeatedly challenged, but never wholly over- 
thrown. ‘The intention of the Fisher Act was 
to break free from it, but in practice the Act 
maintained it by tacking on the continuation 
schools rather as a householder might add to 
the accommodation of his house by arranging 
for a bungalow to be built in the garden 
instead of adding a wing or a storey. 

If dead-end elementary education has to go, 
a new system has to be devised which will 
fulfil the purposes both of the present system 
and of continuation schooling, without making 
between them a difficult and dangerous gap. 
There must be a period of transition for the 
schools and a method of transition for the 
scholars. 

129 
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We venture, therefore, to suggest that the 
necessary welding of old and new could be 
accomplished in the following way. 

First, a sufficient number of schools should 
be set apart to give a primary education, 
adapted to the needs of childhood, for all 
boys up to the age of 11-12. 

Secondly, the remaining schools, with such 
new buildings as are necessary, should become 
continuation schools, taking all boys, other 
than those who pass direct to central or 
secondary schools, at the age of 11-12, 
providing for the majority of them a continuous 
course of education, planned as a whole, full 
time up to 14 and thereafter part time until 
18, and permitting boys of particular capacity 
or needs to pass at a later age to secondary 
or technical schools. 

Thus the existing “dead end” would be 
pierced. ‘The waste of marking time, first at 
the end of elementary school life and, secondly, 
on transference to disconnected continuation 
schools, would be avoided. The whole process 
of part-time continued education would be 
simplified by its being carried on in an atmo- 
sphere and by masters already familiar. The 
break in education which must be made at 
some age should not coincide with the time 
of first going to work. ‘Transfer at the age 
of 14 to a separate continuation school means 
that a boy has to adapt himself simultaneously 
to two strange environments, that of industry 
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and that of a strange school. Quite apart 
from other reasons for such a reorganisation, 
in the result it would almost certainly be found 
more economical than the creation of a separate 
machine for adolescent education alone. ' 

In saying even so much on this matter, we 
may be thought to have stepped outside the 
limits of our subject. Our excuse is first 
that a large, and we believe a growing, body 
of educational opinion favours such a course}, 
and second that the recognition of the adoles- 
cent period as requiring special treatment does 
not mean treatment dissociated from the 
education of the period of childhood. 

Only part-time education to the age of 18 
can give throughout the formative years of 
adolescence the training and guidance which 
those years demand. Incidental to the general 
principle, though fundamental to our present 


1 Jt may be noted that the York scheme under the Educa- 
tion Act of 1918 contemplated a reorganisation on these 
lines, and that an attempt is now being made to give practical 
effect to the distinction between primary and adolescent 
education at Carlisle. An interesting experiment in the 
same direction is about to be attempted in Bermondsey, 
under the London Education Authority. ‘Two neighbour- 
ing elementary schools are to become the one a junior school, 
taking boys till 11, the other a senior school, taking them 
from that age onwards. We understand other similar 
groupings are in contemplation. Here is the germ of the 
future division into primary and post-primary schools, but 
only the germ, since for the present the senior school, as 
well as the junior, remains part of the elementary system 
and subject to its limitations. 
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enquiry, is the fact that the surplus supply of 
boy-labour would thus be reduced. It is 
vitally important, however, that the case 
should be established on a broader basis than 
that of an expedient for coping with unem- 
ployment, and for this reason we crave 
pardon for what may at first be thought a 
digression or even a wanton exploration of 
remote issues, 

Modern industry has created a distinct 
class of exclusively boy occupations, which 
neither provide a direct road to an adult 
occupation, nor equip the boy with adaptable 
skill. The excess of the boy-labour supply, 
as has been shown, fosters the growth of such 
types of occupation ; we believe that a shrink- 
age in supply would carry with it a corre- 
sponding diminution. It might even be hoped 
that as the employment of boy-labour becomes 
less profitable, the worse types of boy occupa- 
tion would tend to disappear. 

But one of the most perplexing and difficult 
problems of modern industrial life will remain, 
the growing supersession of the highly skilled 
craftsman by the machine tended by semi- 
skilled or even unskilled workers. If, as 
must be deemed likely, this process will not 
be reversed, the consequences must be frankly 
faced. 

The most important of these is that it is 
no longer possible to rely on the workshop 
for providing, at least for some workers, a 
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liberal education. What the workshop cannot 
supply the school must, and for this reason 
especially we have laid stress on the need for 
full provision for practical work. To be able 
to handle tools, to treat simple materials with 
sympathy, intelligence and accuracy is a real 
and important part of education, and the 
acquisition of this handiness, which is at least 
as much a mental as a muscular quality, is as 
vital to the boy’s development as a citizen as 
to his efficiency as a worker. This is apart 
altogether from the acquisition of a specialised 
skill in a particular craft. The same argument 
may be applied more widely, and it may be 
confidently maintained that building up the 
general level of intelligence, physique and 
character by carrying through to 18 a definite 
course of training and discipline will benefit 
industry as much by creating better work- 
manship as the nation by raising the standard 
of citizenship. | 

There is in reality no conflict of interest 
between educationists and industrialists. Yet 
in the past their voices have often been dis- 
cordant. Many employers have not been 
able to understand the point of view of 
educationists ; many educationists have not 
cared to understand the point of view of some 
employers. ‘This lack of harmony has injured 
both parties, and also those whose destiny has 
been in dispute. 

Those responsible for the new schools must 
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recognise that in an industrialised society 
employers have a right to be heard. There 
is much to be said for the introduction of the 
boy into industrial life at 14. It is in con- 
sonance with the keen desire of many boys 
to have a share in something real, and with 
their growing distaste for an artificial school 
world, where all is preparation for a morrow 
which seems never to dawn. There is nothing 
to be said for the abandonment of the boy to 
industry at 14. In adolescence childhood and 
manhood overlap. Industry has a call on the 
adolescent boy’s services ; it has no claim on 
his life. On the contrary, the boy has a claim 
on education, and if industry cannot grant 
this claim, it must allow it to be granted by 
those who can. ‘The co-operation of the school 
and industry is needed, and if the school can 
approve itself to the boys as being closely 
related to the industrial world the conflict 
between educationists and industrialists will 
be seen to be as absurd as it really is. 

On the other hand, industry must advance 
to meet the schools. If specialised trade skill 
is disappearing, trade patriotism, based widely 
on intelligence and imagination, must take its 
place. ‘This has already been realised by those 
large firms which have set on foot large schemes 
of welfare work in and around the factory, 
and have found them not only good humanity 
but good business. But welfare work of its 
nature can only be carried out by large firms. 
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Co-operation by industry in general with the 
system of continuation schooling would give 
all employers access to the fund of good will 
which welfare work inside their factories 
creates for some employers. 

Here is an immense social force waiting to 
be unloosed. Pride in his workmanship is 
not possible to many a worker under modern 
conditions, but pride in his occupation because 
it gives him a part in a wide social organisation 
directed to supplying some specific human 
need is capable of stirring imagination and 
stimulating intellectual interest. Such a pride 
is the strongest guarantee of efficiency and is 
industry’s greatest need. It can be readily 
aroused and maintained by genuine interest 
in workers as human beings. It can be most 
easily aroused in the minds of the young. In 
the really bad types of boy-occupations it is 
quenched, often beyond hope of revival. 

If industry as a whole could be brought to 
couple with willing acceptance of the schools 
readiness to acknowledge its responsibility to 
the young workers in its service, the schools 
should be able to supply it with just the medium 
it requires for the creation of a real and worthy 
type of trade patriotism. 

We realise that we have here passed from 
very practical realities into the realm of idealism 
but we would plead that, although the case for 
the changes we advocate is overwhelming on 
severely practical grounds, it is worth while 
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to have thrown at least a glance at the still 
larger possibilities that the adoption of the 
policy might bring within measurable distance 
of realisation. 

It may be as well here to suggest answers 
to certain objections which will be made to 
the policy advocated. 

The first is that of cost. To this the reply 
is that economy is not refusal to spend but 
insistence on spending well. The end aimed 
at is efficiency, fitness and goodwill. If we 
will the end we must needs will the means. 
At present we are spending large sums annually 
on educating children and refusing to spend a 
small sum as an insurance premium on the 
product. We have to set the measurable cost 
of reform against the vast but imponderable 
expenditure involved in our annual wastage of 
capacity, health and character. 

The second objection is that an already 
hampered industry will be bound with yet 
more restrictions. ‘The answer to that is that 
the destruction of working capacity in youth 
imposes on industry an intolerable burden of 
overhead charges. If the present conditions 
of boy-misemployment and boy-unemployment 
are essential to industry, industry, as we know 
it, is bound to perish beneath the accumulation 
of its own waste products. 

The third objection will be, no doubt, that 
legislation for the care and control of adoles- 
cence is grandmotherly, and fatal to the 
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- priceless virtue of individual initiative. To 
this must be replied that, for good or ill, our 
civilisation is too deeply committed to the 
principle of the State acting as over-parent to 
allow withdrawal from that position without 
chaos ensuing. Free and compulsory educa- 
tion marked a stage ; it has not achieved an 
end. The responsibilities of parenthood have 
on the whole been emphasised rather than 
diminished by the community’s recognition of 
its right and duty to protect those who by 
reason of their tender years are powerless 
against blind forces. The strongest safeguard 
of individual and domestic freedom is in reality 
the breeding of a healthy and vigorous race. 
Infancy and childhood are guarded and guided 
that so manhood and womanhood may be 
strong. But much of what is done is undone 
by neglect of the perilous years which lie 
between childhood and manhood. That gap 
in our system of social protection has to be 
filled by State action, not because State action 
is good in itself, but because in this matter 
State action alone can be effective. 

A further objection may be made from the 
Labour side based on a fear either that the 
schools will produce better “ cannon fodder ” 
for industry, or that they will give technical 
training that will lead to overcrowding in the 
skilled trades. We venture to think that 
these fears will be seen to be baseless if the 
scheme we have outlined is studied with 
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sympathy. Antagonism between Labour and 
Capital is not a first principle of social life but 
an unfortunate result of just the sort of neglect 
which whole-hearted acceptance of continued 
education will prove to have been in the past 
accidental rather than deliberate. 

Lastly, we shall be faced with the most 
difficult of all objections, those of the family. 
The reduction of boys’ hours will mean a 
reduction in earnings and this will seriously 
affect the family budget. This is, within 
limits, true, and we can only answer, first, that 
many boys who are now earning nothing will 
be absorbed at once when the number of boys 
seeking work is reduced, and secondly, that 
we cannot affect to regard the statement that 
a boy’s earnings are necessary to his family 
as having any more weight than the similar 
statement made years ago and rightly dis- 
regarded concerning the earnings of young 
children. ‘That the boy should earn a few 
extra shillings a week now and diminish his 
industrial capacity for the rest of his working 
life, is most particularly bad economy from 
the standpoint of the family. In spite of fears 
and doubts the wage system adapted itself to 
the change created by the prohibition of child 
labour. There seems no good reason to 
believe that it cannot adapt itself further to the 
much smaller change which continued educa- 
tion throughout adolescence would entail. 


XIV 
A TEMPORARY POLICY 


THE permanent system which, we are con- 
vinced, is the only effective policy for coping 
with juvenile unemployment cannot be set up 
by waving a wand. It has to be worked out 
fully and comprehensively ; adequate material 
provision has to be made, ‘and the necessary 
staff has to be recruited and trained. But 
this will take time, and meantime the situation 
cannot continue to be left without remedy. A 
temporary policy is urgently necessary, and 
this temporary policy should be one which 
will ‘‘ stop the rot,”’ have the elasticity necessary 
to enable it to meet fluctuations in the volume 
of boy-unemployment, and, above all, be 
planned so as to facilitate the introduction of 
the permanent policy at a later date. 

With this purpose in view, the steps which 
might safely be taken in the right direction 
(only consciousness that we are not a Royal 
Commission nor even a Departmental Com- 
mittee hinders our saying “‘ should be taken ’’) 
are these :— 

I. Extend the threshold age for Unemploy- 
ment Insurance downwards from 16, where 
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it now stands, to the actual elementary school- 
leaving age. Make the payment of Unem- 
ployment Benefit to all juveniles conditional 
on attendance at Unemployment Centres of 
the kind hereafter to be described. Commence 
the insurance-contribution period from the date 
of leaving school, and credit all juveniles in 
attendance at an Unemployment Centre, or 
other school approved for this purpose, with 
the insurance premiums which would be 
payable by and for them if they were at work. 

Consideration of this proposal necessitates 
a reference to the controversy which was 
provoked by the Unemployment Insurance 
(No. 2) Bill. The proposal made in this Bill 
to lower the insurable age was violently attacked 
both by persons who believe firmly that the 
school-leaving age should be raised for all » 
children to 15, or even to 16, and by persons 
who, being hostile to unemployment insurance 
in general, were glad to avail themselves of 
the argument that lowering the insurable age 
would postpone raising the school-leaving age. 
Our proposal is not identical with that made 
in the Bill and rejected—on the whole, perhaps, 
rightly—by the House of Commons. It 
differs first in giving some inducement to boys, 
who are out of work before they accumulate 
sufficient stamps to qualify them for benefit, 
to attend Unemployment Centres. Secondly, 
it differs fundamentally in regarding Unem- 
ployment Insurance not as a thing good or 
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necessary in itself for juveniles but as a means 
for securing for out-of-work juveniles the 
treatment which properly planned Unemploy- 
ment Centres can give. 

It may, however, be opposed on some of 
the grounds on which the proposals of the late 
Government were opposed, and it needs to be 
defended without any attempt to score debating 
points. The ground may be cleared to some 
extent by pointing out the absurdity of the 
*““ Doles for Juveniles ” outcry which filled the 
Press in May of this year. Those who raised 
this cry must have been blissfully ignorant 
that juveniles of over 16 were already insur- 
able. ‘Their point was that ‘“‘ Doles” were 
already harming adults. It was never 
suggested that they would corrupt boys and 
girls of 15 more rapidly and_ thoroughly 
than boys and girls of 17. Ignorance, as 
unpardonable, was responsible for the state- 
ment that Unemployment Centres as at present 
constituted ‘‘not only do no good, but do 
active harm to the children who attend them.” 

The proposal contained in the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance (No. 2) Bill was certainly 
prejudiced by this outcry. We can hope only 
that the real reason for its rejection lay deeper, 
and that all those who protested against any 
impediment being placed in the way of raising 
the school age are ready now to support a 
constructive alternative to the policy then 
denounced by them. Our proposal would 
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certainly be equally prejudiced if the ground 
on which it has to stand were not first cleared. 

The object of bringing juveniles of under 
16 into the scope of Unemployment Insurance 
is threefold :— 


(1) It would bring a number of unemployed 
boys under 16, who are at present 
wasting time and rapidly going to 
seed, within reach of the Unemploy- 
ment Centres. It wouldalso, by accu- 
mulating contributions for employed 
time before reaching 16, increase the 
number of boys over 16 who are 
eligible for benefit, and therefore 
called upon to attend the Centres. In 
fact it would help to remove one of 
the main objections we have urged 
to the Centres as at present con- 
stituted, that they only cover so small 
a portion of the ground. 

(2) It would bring many more boys into 
touch with the Juvenile Exchanges. 
At present it is merely a matter of 
chance whether a boy under 16 uses 
the Exchanges or not. Apart from 
help actually given to individuals, 
much greater knowledge would be 
acquired of the extent of juvenile 
unemployment. This knowledge is 
at present lacking ; it is an essential 
preliminary to the proper handling of 
the problem. 
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(3) It would bring juveniles under 16 into 
line with juveniles over 16 who are 
now insured. The present distinc- 
tion unquestionably encourages the 
tendency to discharge boys at 16. 
The effect is to create a new danger- 
point in the boy’s industrial career, in 
addition to that which may confront 
him at 18. The harm done by the 
displacement of boys at this age, 
often when they have settled down 
steadily to a job, is great. There is 
no natural difference between working 
boys of 15 and of 16 which justifies 
the distinction. 


Here are three good reasons for the proposal. 
Against it is the formidable argument that it 
would block the proper line of advance, 
namely, that of raising the school age. It is 
contended that this would result, because :— 


1. Making the 14—16-year-old boy insurable 
will be to endorse industry’s claim to 
him, and thus hinder any future 
attempt to take him from it. 

2. If parents can look to receive not only 
the boy’s earnings when he is in work, 
but his unemployment benefit when 
he is out of work, they will be less 
likely than at present to keep him on 
longer at school when he cannot get 
work at 14, and more opposed to any 
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future attempt to take him out of the 
labour market. 

3. The proposal, which in effect is to pay 
the boy for going to school, is 
demoralising and will make it exceed- 
ingly difficult to impose a higher 
compulsory school age without an 
elaborate system of maintenance 
grants. 


If these arguments were conclusive our 
proposals would stand condemned. We 
venture to maintain, however, that this is a 
case where the best can readily become the 
enemy of the good, and that a practical step of 
advance should not be refused because it does 
not at once reach the ideal. The objections 
can be fairly met. 


1. The school age has been raised from 
time to time in Great Britain. When 
each step forward was taken, raising 
the threshold age of entrance into 
industry followed asa corollary. The 
restricting of child labour has never 
been a practical possibility until 
two things could be said together : 
“First, that the place for the child 
was in the school, and not in the 
factory or workshop, and secondly, 
that there was a place in an efficient 
school for every child.” + The boy 

1Tillyard, The Worker and the State, p. 114. 
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or girl between 14 and 1¢ is not 
more firmly established in industry 
than a child of 13-14 was before the 
school-leaving age was raised to 14. 
2. In a district such as that in which our 
enquiry was made, no real opportunity 
is taken of permission to keep boys 
at school after 14, even when work 
for school-leavers is hard to obtain. 
In better-to-do districts a larger 
number of children stay on at school 
when the legal age for leaving is 
passed ; but the parents who allow 
their children toy remain on when 
they might take them away are not 
likely to be influenced by the fact 
that, if a boy leaves school and fails 
to get work, he may be credited with 
an unemployment stamp for each 
week of attendance at an Unemploy- 
ment Centre. The real pressure to 
leave school is exerted by boys’ 
earning capacity. In this connection 
it should be emphasised that our 
proposal insists on a period of qualifi- 
cation between leaving school and 
drawing benefit. At the present time 
the ordinary qualifying period is 12 
weeks. Inthe Unemployment Insur- 
ance (No. 2) Bill it was 30 weeks. 
3. The case for giving maintenance grants 
to all boys after 14 years of age, if 
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the school-leaving age is raised, again 
rests on the boys’ earning capacity. 
It would not be strengthened by 
making boys insurable under 16 as 
well as over 16. It is impossible 
here to enter into the question of 
maintenance grants. Weare inclined 
personally to think that the argument 
for them is unsound. Insistence on 
such grants at the dates when the 
successive steps in raising the school 
age were taken would have made 
fixing the present school-leaving age 
impossibly expensive. But we desire 
to insist only that the proposal here 
put forward with regard to Unem- 
ployment Insurance does not amount 
to paying the boy for going to school 
any more than making the payment 
of Unemployment Benefit to boys of 
over 16 conditional on attendance at 
an Unemployment Centre. Let us 
again make clear that we are advo- 
cating a first step in a temporary 
policy. It is not meant to stand by 
itself, nor to be criticised as part of a 
permanent policy. With this caution 
we may pass to the second step. 


II, Unemployment Centres to be established 
or extended to provide training for all out-of- 
work boys on the present basis of five half-days 
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a week. This will require an extension of 
accommodation, considerable but practicable 
without fresh building.? 

III. The Centres to be professedly and 
definitely educational institutions and to have 
a nucleus staff on a permanent basis. Service 
in them to be treated as ordinary teaching 
service and to be pensionable. To secure this, 
it will be necessary for the Centres to be 
administered by the Board of Education 
instead of the Ministry of Labour, and to be 
treated definitely as part of the education 
system. Equipment for practical work and 
physical training to be on as generous a scale 
as the temporary nature of the accommodation 
permits. Particular attention to be paid to 
remedying the physical and mental defects 
which, as suggested in Chapter VII, may be a 
cause of unemployment of certain boys. 

(The securing of some continuity in attend- 
ance is highly desirable but extremely difficult. 
Under the temporary scheme we do not think 
that it can be adequately provided for, but 
arrangements should be made to allow some 


1In London during the operation of the Continuation 
Schools, 12,000 places (for boys and girls) were actually 
provided, and arrangements for a further 12,000 were well 
advanced. The former number of places on the basis of 
two batches of boys and girls each attending five half-days 
in the week would accommodate 24,000 pupils, and if the 
number to be accommodated passes this figure, the places 
previously arranged for, but not taken up, could be used. 
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latitude to boys in electing to remain at the 
Centre in lieu of being obliged always to take 
the first job offered, where the Principal of the 
Centre recommends such a course. This 
arrangement follows the lines of the abortive 
proposal made in the case of the post-war 
centres.) 

IV. The Juvenile Employment Exchanges 
to be under the Education Authority and where 
possible housed in or near the Centres. Local 
Education Authorities had the option of 
following this course under the provisions of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1923, 
Sect. 6: 

V. The notification to the Exchange of all 
engagements and discharges of boys between 
14 and 18 to be made obligatory on employers. 
In regard to this, we observe from the recent 
report of the National Confederation of Em- 
ployers’ Organisations (January, 1924) that 
its members are apparently prepared to accept 
an obligation to notify engagements of workers 
generally. Notification of engagements and 
discharges would certainly be easier to carry 
through than an attempt to compel all boys to 
register at the Exchanges, and all employers 
to engage boys only through the Exchanges. 

Some readers may think that such a tempor- 
ary policy as this is the utmost at present 
practicable. Some may even think that only 
a temporary policy is necessary. But most 
readers of this book whose work or whose 
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hobbies bring them daily into close contact 
with the lives of young citizens will agree 
that unemployment among boys is the acute 
phase of a malady which has remained too 
long without radical treatment. Moreover, 
there must be many who are not normally 
brought into contact with the boy and girl life 
of our cities and towns to whom the necessity 
of discovering a radical cure, once the existence 
of the malady is realised, will commend itself. 
A permanent policy alone will provide the 
necessary radical cure. 

While the permanent policy is preparing, 
the temporary policy will: be meeting the 
immediate emergency, and will be securing : 


1. The training of a nucleus staff. 

2. The co-ordination of education with 
After-Care and placing in work. 

3. The establishment of the principle that 
adolescence is primarily a time of 
training, not of exploitation. 


The situation is urgent. The present 
arrangements will come to an end on 31 
March, 1925. Before that date a decision 
must be reached. Will it be merely to open 
a new chapter in the history of temporary 
expedients? If fundamental principles of a 
permanent policy are once again burked, 
further injury will be inflicted on those boys 
and girls whose futures are being endangered 
while policy is being discussed. 

i! 
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Those to whom we have been compelled to 
refer in this book as ‘‘ adolescents” are more 
than any other section of the community 
inarticulate, unorganised and unrepresented. 
In England more than in any other country of 
the world, with the exception, perhaps, of the 
United States of America, attempts have been 
made by clubs and other juvenile organisations 
to cater for their needs and necessities. Those 
who have been fortunate enough to have been 
drawn into voluntary work of this kind have 
the best reasons for knowing how inadequate 
their work is and must continue to be. On 
the other hand, they are perhaps the best 
qualified in existing circumstances not only to 
assert the necessity of making proper provision 
for adolescence, but to protest with knowledge 
that the tragedy of the present position lies 
most particularly in the splendidness of the 
human material which is being allowed to go 
to waste. 

Personal knowledge of the boys to whom 
this book is dedicated is our excuse for its 
publication. We do not assume for what we 
have said any authority greater than that which 
this knowledge gives us. At the same time 
we believe that this authority is of weight. 
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Since our enquiry in Bermondsey in November, 
1923, reports of two rather similar enquiries made by 
other persons, one in London and the other in Liver- 
pool, have become available. 

The first of these was made in January, 1924, by 
Mr. J. H. Engledow, M.A., Headmaster of the Black- 
friars School. His enquiry concerned the boys who 
had left his school since Easter, 1921. The Black- 
friars School is situated in Southwark (not, as might 
be expected from the name, in the City of London) 
in a neighbourhood close to Bermondsey, but at the 
same time a place so particularly close to the City of 
London that normally boys in the area have a larger 
variety of work open to them than Bermondsey boys. 

The results of Mr. Engledow’s enquiry cannot be 
compared strictly with the results of ours, for the 
reason that the figures were not analysed in the same 
way into Age-Groups, and there is a considerable 
difference between the number of boys who had left 
the school in the period under review and the number 
of whom particulars were obtained. 

The Blackfriars School results may be tabulated 
briefly for purposes of comparison with the results 
previously given of the Bermondsey enquiry :— 


(a) Total number of boys who left school 


during the period. ‘ i ay eet 
(4) Untraceable. ; ‘ . . 
(c) Traced but not replying . ‘ A ge i 4 
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(d) Replied vaguely and inconclusively  . 4 
(e) Replied in detail to the Questionnaire. 98 


Extent of Unemployment 
Of the 98 boys in line (¢) above, only 5 were 


unemployed at the time of making the return. It is 
known, however, that some of the boys who did not 
return the form had been a great deal out of work 
since leaving school, and it is probable that a consider- 
able percentage of those who did not reply were out 
of work at the time of the enquiry. No useful com- 
parison can be made here. 


Duration of Unemployment 
Of the 98 boys in line (e) 20 had secured work 


immediately on leaving school. The average time 
spent by 76 boys in their first quest for work was 
113 weeks; 2 had not yet obtained work after 
13 and 78 weeks unemployment respectively. Only 
15 of the boys had been in continuous employ- 
ment since leaving school. The average “ waste 
time’ of the remaining 83 was over 13 weeks. 

N.B.—This “ waste time ”’ figure is not comparable 
with that given by us in Table VI, as the average total 
period of employment is not stated. 


Number Affected by Unemployment 


Of the 98 boys, 83 had at one time or other since 
leaving school been unemployed. 


Selective Factors 


Nothing is said of physique, but 55 out of the 
98 boys had reached Standard VII. 
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Nature of Work Obtained 


Mr. Engledow’s enquiry ascertained not only what 
kind of work the boys had obtained, but what kind of 
work the boys had desired at the time of leaving school. 
He observes that only 18 secured the kind of work 
they desired. Of the total number 10 were shop-boys, 
8 clerks, 11 messengers, 11 delivery boys, van-boys 
or porters, 3 paper-boys and 2 office-boys. He says : 
“The great majority seem to have found their way 
into ‘ blind-alley’ occupations, only 14 appearing to 
have any reasonable likelihood of learning a skilled 
trade or craft.” Mr. Engledow’s knowledge of the 
jobs held by all the boys leads him to suppose that only 
21 (including the 14 mentioned just above) were in. 
work which was likely to give them regular employ- 
ment as adults. 


Number of Fobs Held 


Sixty-one boys had held only one job, 22 had held 
two jobs, and 13 had held three jobs ; 2 had held none. 


Method of Finding Employment 


Only 28 had made any application to the Employ- 
ment Exchange. Of these only 9 acknowledged being 
placed by the Exchange. 


Continued Education 
Three boys out of the 98 were attending a Day 


Continuation School; 17 were at the time of the 
enquiry attending Evening Institutes, the majority of 
_ them being boys who had left school fairly recently. 
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Of those who had left in 1921, only 2 had persevered 
in attendance. 

The results of Mr. Engledow’s enquiry were em- 
bodied in a paper which the writer gave as his presi- 
dential address to the Southwark Teachers’ Association. 
The writer sums up the position by saying :— 


“ After we have for some ten or eleven years waged an 
unequal battle with the influences of home and street, 
instead of other agencies beginning to build on such 
foundations as we have been able to prepare, indifference 
and neglect open the road to the positive destruction of 
the little we have so hardly built up.” 

“TI do not feel concerned to emphasise further to you 
the stupidity, let alone the shame of a lack of policy which 
is producing not intelligent, capable and independent 
workmen adding to their own and the general stock of 
wealth, but unproductive paupers.” 


He concludes— 


“However, the fundamental need for success in 
handling all the problems is a sympathetic Board of 
Education, ready—as Mr. Spurling Hey, Director of 
Education for Manchester, speaking quite recently, stated 
—‘ with confidence and cash,’ to which I would add 
courageous, consistent, effective compulsion for employer, 
parent and child when necessary. For there is no doubt 
that though the attitude of the intelligent employer and 
parent may be favourable to extension of the period of 
education, to a very large number this reform is a matter 
of indifference, while with many it is definitely unpopular.” 


The Liverpool Report is of an enquiry made for 
the Liverpool Juvenile Employment Committee by 
Professor Carr Saunders. ‘This document has now 


been made public, and the following note may be — 
found useful. 
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Extent of Unemployment Among Fuveniles 


It admits first that only a rough estimate of the 
number of juveniles out of work can be made. An 
attempt, however, is made to arrive at a total in two 
ways: (I) on the basis of the Live Register with an 
addition of approximately 50 per cent. for the un- 
registered margin. ‘This gives on 5 November, 1923, 
a total of 6,438 boys and girls. (2) By using the 
Census figures of occupied and unoccupied boys and 
assuming that the volume of unemployment among 
girls was at least equal to that among boys. ‘This 
method gives a total of 6,852. 

The Committee concludes that the two estimates 
thus arrived at cannot be far from the correct total, 
and deduces that the percentage of unemployed girls 
and boys in November last was 13 per cent. or 14 per 
cent. “The methods used, however, are not at all 
convincing, and the similarity between the two totals 
amounts to scarcely more than a coincidence. It may 
be pointed out that there is nothing but a, conjectural 
basis for taking 50 per cent. as the unregistered margin. 
“Enquiries have been made both from those at work 
in the Exchanges and those in touch with the clubs, 
and we find that our estimate of 2,300 would be a 
moderate estimate of the number.” ‘Those at work 
in the Exchanges have naturally no facilities for judging 
how many fail to accept their profferred services, and 
the clubs—credite expertis—unless they undertake some 
such enquiry as ours, cannot possibly express opinions 
of much real yalue on the point ; their knowledge is 
necessarily local and inexact. On the second method 
it need only be said that “ occupied” does not neces- 
sarily mean in work, nor “‘ unoccupied” out of work. 


Judging the Liverpool figures in the light of our 
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enquiries, we are inclined to think that the estimate of 
13 per cent. or 14 per cent. is an under-statement. 


The Results of Unemployment among Fuveniles 


On the results of unemployment the Committee 
speaks very strongly. It is particularly impressed by 
the evidence of teachers at the Juvenile Unemploy- 
ment Centres. ‘These teachers are, of course, speaking 
of boys of over 16, many of whom have been subject 
to the influences of unemployment for a considerable 
proportion of the period which has elapsed since leaving 
school. ‘The quotations here given are illuminating. 


“I think it is fair to assume that all children turned 
out of elementary schools have a knowledge of the ‘ three 
R’s.’ Here we have found lads who cannot read, a few 
cannot write at all, while the majority make a very poor 
attempt.” 

“Few boys appear to have the power to concentrate 
on anything which does not immediately interest them.” 

“The quality, or rather lack of the quality to which I 
am referring, is different from pure concentration, and is 
rather the control of the faculties generally by the mind. 
Ex. 1.—A boy is told to cease talking. He says he will 
not talk, but immediately does so without knowing appar- 
ently what he is doing. Ex. 2.—Another lad puts his 
hat on, in an aimless kind of way, while looking at the 
teacher. He suddenly realises what he has done and 
snatches it off again. ‘The look of surprise on his face 
shows that defiance was not intended.” 

““ My opinion after having had some 1,000 boys through 
this Centre is still unchanged. I feel very strongly that 
the average boy of 17, say, who left school at 14 in 
Standard V or VI, and who ever since has been in casual 
employment or in no employment at all, is very often 
behind the boy of 14 in the same standard who comes 
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direct from school. The older boy seems to have lost 
all ambition, he is sluggish mentally, he is interested in 
nothing save perhaps football and racing. Many are 
quite happy to sit still doing nothing, though they know 
that here is a chance to learn some useful handicraft. 
They seem, too, to have lost the art of concentration.” 


The Chief Probation Officer in Liverpool states 
that 85 per cent. of juvenile offences are now com- 
mitted during unemployment. 

Of Club Leaders’ evidence the Committee speaks 
as follows :— 


“They are, by the very nature of club work, able to 
gauge most closely the effects of unemployment. Their 
testimony is unanimous. At the very period when the 
greatest care is required, and when, if provided, lasting 
results can be attained, unemployment presents a complex 
of injurious influences against which influences for good 
struggle in vain. Degradation of character and deteriora- 
tion of intellect are the results. ‘The boys and girls get 
out of all control, and it is almost impossible to appeal 
to them. The future prospects of boys and girls, who 
a few months ago were bright, cheerful and intelligent 
children with the making of good citizens, rapidly become 
utterly blighted.” 


The Report adds :— 


“In the Exchange itself the signs of deterioration of 
the applicants are too obvious. If the stream of applicants 
for benefit is watched, it is almost impossible to believe 
that these boys and girls were only two or three years ago 
of the same degree of intelligence, character and promise 
as the school-leavers of to-day.” 


Remedies 


_ The Committee avoids touching on “ questions of 
great difficulty and complexity raised by the problem 


‘ 
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of juvenile unemployment,” and suggests certain 
methods by which the situation could be alleviated. 
It points out very justly that the Juvenile Unemploy- 
ment Centres, though they are doing valuable work, 
start at the wrong point in the Juvenile’s career. 


“ If additional public money is to be spent upon the 
education of unemployed Juveniles, it should be spent 
upon prolonging the education of those who now leave 
school at 14. We are at present permitting deterioration 
of character and spending money in what has proved to 
be the very difficult, if not in many cases, the hopeless 
task of retrieving lost ground.” 


They recommend :— 


(1) As an immediate measure the retention at 
school after 14 of all children until employment is 
found. 


(2) That the raising of the school-leaving age to 
15 be reconsidered. 


(3) That the putting into force of the Clauses of 
the 1918 and 1921 Education Acts, dealing with 
continued education between 14 and 18, be recon- 
sidered. 


(4) That greater publicity be given to good schemes 
of boy-emigration. 


On this latter recommendation, however, the Com- 
mittee is cautious. It doubts whether on the whole 
emigration does not raise at least as many problems as 
it solves, and it sums up.a valuable discussion of a very 
difficult subject by saying :— 


“The Committee would add that even if the fullest 
advantage was taken of these schemes, so great is the 
volume of juvenile unemployment that the effect would 
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be almost negligible. It may be observed that if emigra- 
tion is to be pursued as a policy, juvenile emigration is 
to be preferred to adult emigration, because juveniles are 
better able to adapt themselves to conditions of colonial 
life than adults. Finally, it is worthy of notice that 
schemes which cater only for boys tend to increase the 
disparity between the numbers of the sexes, which itself 
constitutes a serious social problem in this country.” 
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